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- Room 59, Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Wi. 
WORKING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 


ELEVATORS BUILT COMPLETE, 


Elevator Driving System 


THE SIMPLEST, 
Cheapest and Best Elevator Drive in 
Existence. 


With all Machinery. 
PRICES QUOTED on Application, Accompanied by DESCRIPTION of ELEVATOR Wanted. 


GREAT WESTERN ees 00., 


een Onn KANSAS. 


CCUPIES absolutely no room. Does not use 
one-half the power required by the usual 
method of Driving. By this system no shaft- 


use. No shafting or machinery in top of build- 
ing except elevator head ‘pulleys. One line of 
shafting in lower story drives all the machinery, 
and the elevators are driven from the top. 
~* Always ready, and not liable to get out of order 
For rights to use apply to 


Seam f SHELLERS | 

eam GNgines, “ERB, He Oe ou CHAS. ESPLIN, 

a oo | SEPARATORS, ae pay eran Company’s, allah an Aeraeg MINN., who will also supply ma- 
SHAFTING, Eras SCALES, Cc imery - to rive the same on icc 6 terms. 

oe BELTING, # CORN SHELLERS % CLEANERS 
a Dae “THE GLADIATOR,” 
HLEVATOR Cups, 


Simpson & Gault Mfg. Co, 


Cincinnati, Chio. 


BQLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE ANDFITTINGS. | FLOUT™ Mill and Elevator Machinery 
WeCarry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te ! OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. PLEASE WRITE US. 
he found West of the Wississippi River. _ Hist Portable Corn and Feed Mills --= 10,000 Sold ! 


MACHINERY 


Every Description. 
SS 


Incorporated 1876 


Esablised 1855.———PAID UP CAPITAL, UP CAPITAL, $80,00! 000.00. 


The Frost Mfg. Go., Galesburg, Ill. 


—_ MANUFACTURE 


~ENCINES AND BOILERS 


Of all Sizes, especially Adapted to HLEVATORS and MILLS, 
Corn Shellers, Grain Cleaning, Elevator and Mill 


MACHINERY. 


SHAFTING and PULLEYS a Specialty. Belting, Buckets, etc., etc., at as low a 
price as can be bought from any house Hast or West, for goods A No. 1 quality. Send us your 
Specifications, and get our best figures by return mail. - 


ing or machinery is run except what is in actual ° 
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RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, 


HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


HARD, RUBBER SHEET, ROD AND TUBE, 


Ss . 


! For Electrical and Other Uses. 


Leather Belting, 
Lace Leather, etc. 


—— 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

- The Gutta Percha : 

and Rubber Mfg. Co., 


159 and 161 Lake St., 
CHICAGO, 


THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 

Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
double or triple sets of arms. Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


MEDART PATENT PULLEY CoO., 


1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STORES: 99 & 101 W. Second St., Cincinnati. 24 & 26S. Canal St., Chicago 
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Split pulleys 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. : : 


{2s Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to! i 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


SUPERIOR IRON ROOFING! 


Siding, Ceiling, Arches, Lath. 
Most Economical, Durable and lifective, siustrated Cataloene. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


A 0.82-64% 6, BI 


£ Cannon & | Fe b 
> poien y iS eh are : 
“aaog? 7 F. Brown's Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Mllustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


“ A.& F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE, N.Y, 


JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 523 Delaware Street, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- — 
tra Charge. Vietor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 
proved Warehouse Separators, and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 
nished at Shortest Notice. READ THE FOLLOWING: PB Saar Neel Pisa fh 

: OFFICE oF G. B. SHAw & Co., { 
“ CHERRYVALE, Kan., March 9, 1885. 
DEAR Sim:—In answer to your recent favor wil! 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans-furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_ hesi- 
tation-in recommending you as a skilled and’ eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
_we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. kenny i 
Very truly yours, G. B. SuHaw & Co, 
A.C. SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
2 Rossvii£, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
Drar Smr:—I desire to say, that by following 
pee in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
urnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co., of Mo- 
line, Il,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
SK Respectfully, A. C. SHERMAN. 


OFrricEe oF Tupor, Evxiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Hoiron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DEAR Siz:—We like: the plan.of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building ° 
ofthe size of ours the plans could be frapraven 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and: very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


should we conclude’ to erect another Blevator at. 
some other point, will consult youforaplan, 
Yours very truly, Tupor, E1uiorr & Co. 


B.F. Braker & Co,, Lumber, Building Material, 


Brinson, Hirt’ & Co., Grain Commissio: 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885- 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of sent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new eleyato 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica: 
tions, gives us highest pone Ne satisfaction; an 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mf; 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to ow 
entire satisfaction. We haye, up to this date hand: 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a larg! 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and. 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one — 
minute’s’ delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d — 
good class of machinery furnished by your house 
We can fully recommend and indorse your ar 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty t 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build: 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours,’ 
BRINSON, HILL & CO 
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The “Duc” 
- (STEEL) % : 
Elevator Bucket. 


—___ The Best Elevator 


IRON FRAME MILLS! . 
FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES. — 
— a CHEAP, 


Bucket Made. 


Only two pieces. 
3 No corners to catch. 
Only one seam. 
Struck out from best 
charcoal iron, and 


hand riveted. 


13 SIZES. 


From 8% to 16 inches, in 
Z two weights, “light” and 
m ‘heavy ;” the former for 
use in Flour, Drug and 
Spice Mills, and light 
work porerene: and the 
latter for use in Mines, 
Factories, and heavy 
work. 


q Prices Reduced 


JAN, 1, 1884. 


This bucket has been 
before the trade for ten 
years, and has met with —_— a 
the unqualified approba- = pout \ 32 
tion of the public. > GENUINE FRENCH B 


H 
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OV BR : W 
1,500,000 and POWER CORN SHEL! 
SOLD. _ es Bebe eteapanien 


For circulars address 


IRON CLAD MANF’C Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


22 Cliff St., New York. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. — 


Manufacturers of : 
ALL KINDS OF 


IRON ROOFING | 
CRIMPED SIDING 


Kire-Proof Doors and 
Shutters. 


ed circular free. 


152 Merwin Stree 
. CLEVELAND, OHI 


| yaerSend for circular 
Price List No. 79 
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THE “ADVANCE” GRAIN ELE- 
VATOR, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


While Cincinnati is not so great an entrepot for grain 
as some of her more Western rivals for metropolitan 
honors, she is, nevertheless, a very important grain mar- 
ket, possessing, as she does, ample shipping facilities in 
all directions, and surrounded by a rich agricultural 
country. Two of Cincinnati’s elevators have already 
been described and illustrated in these columns, and we | 
present the reacer on this page with an 


CORN AT THE NEW ORLEANS EX- 
POSITION. 


The correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean at the 
New Orleans Exposition writes some readable letters on 
the subject of our corn exhibit. The varieties men- 
tioned are not numerous compared with the vast number 
in existence, and with the exception of some curious 
hybrids seem almost entirely devoted to the really 


Gourd seed,” another variety called “Little Gourd” which 
have here and at other points a local fame. Pennsyl- 
vania, with about the. same varieties, makes a poor 
exhibit. This state in 1880 claimed a corn area of over 
1,260,000 acres from which were harvested 48,750,000 
bushels. Her favorite variety is the Yellow Dent. Dela- 
ware produces a large relative crop with the claim to a 
yield of fifty to sixty bushels per acre. She also raises 
the Yellow Gourd; her small exhibit shows a beautiful 


valued products of the different corn sections. The | variety called “Curry’s Prolific,” a long pale Dent, and 


the “Early White.” Maryland makes a 


illustration of another, the ‘“Advance”’ 


fine exhibit mainly of heavy and flinty 


Grain Elevator of Maguire & Co. 


varieties, and the standard sorts of 


This structure is a very substantial 


Pennsylvania. Among the names ap- 


old-style elevator, ‘built to stay.” The 


pear the enormous “Leaming,” the 


foundations are some forty feet in depth, 


“Montgomery Club” also large, the Mil- 


and cost $50,000 before a stick of timber 


let, a beautiful, glistening yellow corn, 


was laid upon them. The bins and 


the “Early Giant,” a large pearly white, 


superstructure are built up in the ordi- 


nary elevator fashion, and furnish a 


storage capacity for 250,000 bushels. [| Atm RR 


It has four 18-inch elevators, with tracks 
on both sides. The working capacity 
of the elevator is about forty cars per 
day. 

Tae motive power is supplied by a 
100-horse power engine, and Moline 
cleaning machinery is used. Sixteen 
men are employed, besides the superin- 
tendent, weighmaster, and engineers. 

The elevator has river connection, as 
well as independent tracks connecting 
with the P. C. & St. L. and the L. & N., 
and the street connection railway com- 
panies. Messrs. Maguire & Co., the 
owners, are among the best-known grain 
commission merchants in the West. 


Corn cannot be cultivated above 50 degress north lati- 
tude on the northeast shores of Asia, although in the in- 
terior it matures as far north as 62 degrees. On the 
eastern shores of America the northern limit of its growth 
is 50 degrees, and on the western 57 degrees, while in the 
intermediate section it is known to go as far a; 65 de- 
grees. In Norway it grows at 70 degrees. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: “In speculating on 
a short wheat crop in this country of 100,000,000 bushels, 
the bulls lose sight of the fact that the visible supply of 
this country is over 40,000,000 bushels, and the amount 
on passage to Europe 28,000,000 bushels—both the larg- 
est ever known at this time of the year, and that the 
amount still in farmers’ hands is undoubtedly heavy; 
and last, but not least, the prospects for the crops of all 
other countries are of the best, some having already 
harvested and secured a large surplus,” 


THE “ADVANCH’’ GRAIN ELEVATOR, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


agriculturai exhibit of the Empire state, according to 
the writer, was rather homceopathic in dimensions, con- 
sisting of eight half-bushel sacks, and eight two quart 
jars, devoted to the cereals and buckwheat. The corn 
in one sack only, was of the small, white flint variety, 
which the attendant said was raised on account of the 
shortness of the season, but as Connecticut raises a large 
proportion of dent corn it must be mainly due to taste. 
Without trying to methodize the statements given a few 
representative exhibits are noted. 

New Jersey shows a preponderance of flint corns, as 
do the New England states, which disappear as the 
favorite yellow dent comes to view from the states 
farther south; there are, however, fine specimens of the 
latter from that state. The varieties as to shape, length 
of ear, etc., are several, with appropriate names such as 
“Yellow Beauties,” “Golden Dent,’ “Cloud’s Early 
Dent,” etc, A fine specimen is seen of the “White 


almost transparent variety. The so 
called ‘‘Russian White Wheat,” has a 
tapering white ear and a small cob. 
This and the Millet are greatly liked; 
there. are in all some fifty varieties 
shown by that state. 

The exhibit of corn manifests a large 
variety of tastes in the numerous modes 
of display and arrangement in ears, 
grains, and with the tasselled plants 
and in many beautiful and quaint de- 
signs, much injured by the meddlesome 
hands of visitors, except where pro- 
tected under glass. The Ohio display 
has been arranged very advantageously, 
in compartments covered by glass, each 
sample illustrated by an ear in cross 
section: only a few bear names, but the 
specimens are various and fine. Among 
them are the Leaming, Sibley’s Pride of the North, 
White Shepherd, Golden Blossom, and a very gen- 
erally favorite variety, the Golden Cap. Ohio’s esti- 
mated area in 1883 was over 2,640,000 acres, yielding 
64,000,000 bushels. Michigan, whose varieties of potatoes 
shown number 650, and of trees 1,200 specimens, of 200 
different species has a small corn exhibit. Its ears were 
of mediocre size and mainly the yellow dent. Her crop 
is estimated at 16,545,000 bushels on an area a little over 
750,000 acres. Indiana makes no notable display, 
largely yellow dents. The Bloody Butcher is a large 
mottled, red splotched corn; the Boone White and Dolf 
are among her specialties. Her record in 1883 was 3,125,- 
000 acres, yielding nearly 90,000,000 bushels. Illinois dis- 
plays 200 specimens, supposed to be different varieties in 
two cabinets from the agricultural college. This great 
corn state makes otherwise not a notable display. The 
cabinets are admirable exhibits showing sections and 
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all the peculiarities of the grain. Among them 
appear some new varietles, such as the North Star, 
Early Yellow, the Hathaway, early ripening; the Rural 
Heavy Dent and the Squirrel Tooth. Illinois corn 
says the writer, is about equally divided between yellow 
and white dents, the latter leading in the southern 
section. Her estimated acreage is 17,133,000 yielding 
nearly 140,000,000 bushels. Kentucky and Tennessee 
furnish the special home of the white dents. As New 
York shows the minimum, Kentucky in contrast makes 
the finest exhibit, outranking all her sister states. Row 
after row in endless measure, are shown of the grand 
white ears arranged one above another, as though her 
crop had no limit to its production of this beautiful grain 
There is here seena variety differing from the one so 
called in Mississippi, the “Bread Corn.” This is a very 
handsome, flinty, long eared white dent with a small 
white cob; a variety with a red cob resembles it. This 
is shown in rows of white, shapely ears, thirteen inches 
long and from eighteen to twenty rowed. This is the 
staple bread corn of the Kentuckians. There is also a 
longer white eared corn, raised for stock; but for whis- 
key the yellow dents are preferred for their large alco- 
holic yield. A beautiful variety of hardy white fiint is 
used for hominy. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


IN MINNESOTA AND THE ES- 

PLIN SYSTEM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
just contracted to build the “Lincoln Mill” for the 
Washburn Mill Co., at Anoka. Our plans were subject- 
ed to the most severe criticisms. We have also the con- 
tract to furnish the machinery for the new 1,500,000- 
bushel elevator to be erected by the Union Elevator Co. 
of this city. In this case, also, our plans were adopted 
unanimously, after having been examined by all the 
leading mill and elevator men in the West. 

This is the fourth elevator that we have planned on 
the “Hsplin” system, and there is no question that this 
system will replace all others now inuse. The Wash- 
burn Mill Co. have adopted it for their elevator at 
Anoka, which is to have a capacity of 125,000 bushels. 
The Esplin system is a great success, and saves the 
builder an immense amount of money. 

Yours truly, O. P. Briaes, 
Secretary of Pray Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATORS 


A CRITICISM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The 
dedication of the great and splendid building for the 
greatest commercial body of the greatest interior city of 
this entire hemisphere, noteworthy in many ways, all 
highly suggestive, important and instructive, present 
thoughts,which I will ask the liberty of submitting. First, 
the whole of the proceedings, and the utterances of all 
the speakers totally failed to take the least notice, or 
make the least mention of the greatest commercial event 
of this hemisphere since the memorable voyage of 
Columbus, the construction, now well advanced, of the 
work of De Lesseps at Darien, uniting the two greatest 
and most important oceans of this planet, bringing our 
country into a new, more advanced and splendid position 
than ever yet known, if we do our part, and a very easy 
part as to effort, cost and risk. 

Second, the great central line from Mackinaw Straits 
to the Mexican Gulf was not even mentioned; while 
influences of some kind appear to have caused a change 
in the programme by the omissionof the toast to “The 
Great Lakes,” the peculiar physical feature of our 
country, which produced Chicago; which might now be 
made useful in extending our commerce over the whole 
world by means above indicated. 

Third, just before the dedication, the law-making 
power of the state of Illinois prepared a bill to repeal 
the act creating the Chicago Board of Trade, appoint a 


receiver, sell its property, including the building, 
called a “temple,” and distribute the proceeds among its 
members, giving as reasons that it had become a great 
gambling institution, injurious and disgraceful to these 
states. 

Fourth, while the proceedings were going on, a large 
array was threatening the destruction of the building 
and lives of members, on much the same grounds, the 
perversion of the position of men of business and means, 
and the consequent injury of themselves. 

Fifth, although the dangerous pollution of the water 
of the city is notorious and admitted, while the effectual 
remedy is well known to lie solely in carrying out the 
work contemplated in the conditional cession of the Illi- 
nois & Michigan Canal to the United States voted by our 
people nearly three years ago, yet Chicago has been 
conspicuous in urging that which would cause this 
cession to lapse and expire by its own limitation, and so 
defer the work needed for many years, and perhaps 
defeat it altogether. 


Yours very truly, M. 


HINTS ON ELEVATOR BUILDING. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Know- 
ing the difficulties many men in the country meet in the 
erection of a grain elevator, I thought that I would give 
some rules or directions for setting one. First, ascer- 
tain where you can set the boot for foot of elevator ; then 
commence on first floor and take out one board long 
enough to reach one joist on each side of the legs, and 
repeat the same on each floor. Then set and level the 
boot, and square it to a line made on the floor parallel 
to the shaft the power is taken from to drive it, and make 
a line on each floor. Then drop a plumb from the top to 
face of pulley in the boot; if it is 35 or 40 feet between 
centers tie a line to the face of pulley and stretch it to 
where the face of head pulley will come, say, from one 
to one and a half inches from plumb. Now, when the 
belt and buckets are in the leg they will hang a little 
against the leg, so that they will run steady and not slop 
or spill when they come tothe face of head pulley; 
measuring over to the center of head pulley establish the 
centers of boxes. 

As to the size of pulleys in boot from 12 to 20 inches 
will do for 9 to 14-inch buckets, and even for larger 
buckets ; twenty-four inches in diameter is large enough 
for any, and a head pulley from 3 feet to 5 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. For those large elevators where 500 feet of 
travel per minute of belt is desired, take, say 9 to 14- 
inch cups, which is about the range of our country ele- 
vators, and not less than 40 to 48 inches in diameter, 50 
revolutions can be run with safety; 45 revolutions will- 
carry corn and cobs from a sheller and empty all right if 
the head of elevator is made risht. The belt should 
always be one inch wider than the cup is long, anda 
half-inch clearance for belt on either side, at least for 
all kinds of grain; ear corn or corn and cobs should 
have two inches clearance in legs and head. 

Now, when the lines parallel with the driving shaft 
have been made on the several floors, draw the line 
arouad the pulley in the boot, thence to the top where 
the face of pulley comes to its longest diameter. Then 
take the square and lay out all the openings for the legs, 
always keeping the correct lines plain as you have es- 
tablished them; saw them neatly out, cut your flooring 
pieces and drive them in, and you will save time over 
the method I have seen some pursue, who take 
a two-inch auger and commence to bore two or three 
sets of holes from top to bottom, and you will bave a neat 
job. The lumber must be made straight and true, and 
fill the gauge from end to end, being careful to have 
everything square. The ends can be plugged by using a 
three-eighths or one-half inch bit, and putting in hard 
wood tongues; or a saw can be run in the end and hoop 
iron putin. The head can be octagon shape on top; the 
emptying end is better made so asto gather the grain 
in place of perpendicular as some make it. 

Do not put a board level across under head pulley, but 
cut it in two and make it like the comb of a house, cut- 
ting the pieces to a miter, then finish down to each leg; 
that will comply with the insurance requirements, and 
your head will never fill up. Always put iron pulleys 
in your elevators, and key them on; do not think it econ- 
omy to save a few dollars by using small or old pulleys, 
that will figure the right speed, for you will be sure to 
have to pay for new pulleys at some time when you are 
in a hurry and can ill afford time lost in choking down 
the elevator and stopping the whole house for an hour 


or more, which does occur in every house where the 
pulleys are too small. 

In grain elevators, where all the capacity is taxed to 
the utmost every little while, there are many things, any 
one of which, if a little out of the way, will stop every- 
thing. Never make the tongue or dividing point, 
where the buckets return and the grain spout begins, 
more than two or thfee inches above the level of the 
bottom of the pulley, and the opening for the grain to 
pass out should never be less than from ten to twenty 
inches, so that corn and cobs can go out freely. Never 
spout into the boot below the center of the pulley, es- 
pecially corn and cobs. Itis becoming quite common 


now-a-days to erect elevators where wide lumber is / 


1 


needed, and to use heavy stuff for the narrow pieces,’ 


boarding across with flooring, which makes a neat job 
where beated cups can be placed as close as 12 inches; 
but 14 inches is a safe distance apart. When an eleva- 
tor is placed on an incline more than Yy inch to the foot, 
the speed will have to be reduced a few revolutions. 
Always use a boot with screws for tightening belt, thus 
avoiding delays when ina hurry. An elevator put up 
according to the foregoing rules I never knew to fail in 


giving satisfaction. At some other time I will describe _ 


a cheap way of getting rid of elevator dust. 
Yours truly, 
Tuirty YEARS AMONG ELEVATORS. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


During the week of the recent ceremonies at the ded- 
ication of Chicago’s new Exchange, the council of the 
National Board of Trade met here, President Fraley in 
the chair. The object was to discuss the next meeting 
of this body which is appointed at Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 20, 1886. The only action taken aside from 
passing a vote of thanks to the Chicago Board for its 
courtesies shown them since their coming, and to the 
special committee, Messrs. Howe, Pope and Culver, who 
had the entire charge of the entertainment of guests, as 
no farther sessions will be held till after the annual 
meeting of the Board, advisatory resolutions were passed 
as follows: That resolutions be drafted by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Board, to present to Congress fa- 
voring subsidies for building up our commercial marine, 
and the recommendation of reciprocity with Canada for 
the mutual interests of both countries. 


GRAIN ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The views of our contemporaries of the Pacific coast 
relative to the future of wheat, as presented by the Re- 
sources of California, are similar to those very largely 
taken by the Eastern press. The present depression of 
prices is not natural, nor limited to the wheat crop, but 
very general in all the products of industry and agricul- 
ture, and must have a common basis in causes that may 
not at present seem perfectly clear, but do not lie alone 
with the producer. The lesson of the history of the con- 
sumption of wheat as bread food by a continually in- 
creasing number of the human family, which will ex- 
tend with its advance, as well as the fact that under all 
the stimuli of foreign requirements, the immense new 
fields open throughout the globe for the production of 
this cereal has nowhere been able to surpass in cheap- 
ness, reliability and readiness of transportation the 
American surplus, all indicate both a continuance of the 
same relations of the general markets to our products, 
with a promise for many harvests of an increase in this 
demand. The tendency of European governments to 
increase their import duties on wheat and flour, in order 
to protect their farmers and millers show the same re- 
sult whatever be the practical unwisdom of this ccurse 
as affecting the peoples of the countries so protected. 
The present European complications, which quickly af- 
fect the market prices of grain, show on how precari- 
ous a foundation peace and its productions there rest, 
and how readily the destructive forces of great wars 
may come in to destroy the fruits of labor, and increase 
the requirements on the products of a country, thatsince 
our great national struggle for existence has closed, gives 
only the most remote prospect of any such complication. 
Thus our entire energies, except in a sort of police force, 


are rescued from the expenses. and the labor swallowed - 


up in preparation alone for defense or aggression, and 
are utilized, unless foolishly thrown away, in adding to 
our surplus for export at prices far below the level of 
successfui competition abroad. 
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Issued on April 14, 1885. 
GRAIN CLEANER.—Frederick M. Lynett, Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada. (No model.) No. 315523. Filed 
Aug. 29, 1884. 


Gratin Drier.—Elliott W. Johnson, Trumansburg, 
N. Y,, assignor to Mary E. Johnson, same place. (No 
model.) No. 315,508. Filed June 8, 1884. 


Grain Mrerer.—Elwood N? Williamson, near Lodge, 
Ill. (Nomodel.) No. 315,585. Filed Aug. 16, 1884. 


Grain Mxasurina Apparatus.—Omar P. Wagner 
and Oscar E. Wagner, Pontiac, Ill. (No model.) No 
315,682. Filed Dec. 19, 1884. 

Issued on April 21, 1885. 

Car SrarTeR.—Robert W. Thompson, East Rockport, 

Ohio, (No model.) No. 316,417. Filed March 8, 1885. 


Crover Hurirr.—David Whiting, Ashland, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 316,210. Filed July 23, 1884. 


Corn Huskxine Macutne.—John Johnson and Burnet 
B. Stewart, Algonquin, Il]. (No model.) No. 816,150. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1884. 

MACHINE FOR CLEANING GRAIN.—Marcus D. Beards- 
ley, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to the Milwaukee Dust 
Collector Manufacturing Co., same place. (No model.) 
No, 315,996. Filed January 23, 1884. 


GRAIN ScouRER.—Marcus D. Beardsley, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 315,997. Filed Jan. 23, 1884. 


SCREENING APPARATUS.—Carl Schickeysen, Berlin, 
“Germany. (No model.) No. 316,068. Filed April 28, 
1884. Patented in Germany Sept. 27, 1888, No. 28,876; 
in France November 30, 1883, No. 158,886; in England, 
Jan. 7, 1884, No. 904; and in Belgium, April 1, 1884, 


No. 64,697. 
Issued on April 28, 1885. 


Car StarteR.—J. Smith Briggs, Kankakee, II. 
model.) No. 316,730. Filed Jan. 3, 1884. 


CoRN SHELLER.—Quin E. Bohannon, Lincoln, Neb. 
(No model.) No. 316,728. Filed April 7, 1884. 
Issued on May 5, 1885. 
Car SrarTER.—Jabez Lowbridge, Allegheny, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Peter Walter, Jr., same place. 
(No model.) No. 317,394. Filed Sept. 15, 1884. 


Drive Cuarn—William A. Draves, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Model.) No. 317,108. Filed Oct. 15, 1884. 


DrivE Cain Linx.—Edward Y. Moore, Evanston, 
(Model.) No 316,992. Filed Feb. 6, 1885. 


CockLE SEPARATOR.—Lyman Morgan and James M. 
Morgan, Port Washington, Wis. (No model.) No. 317,- 
169. Filed April 30, 1883. 

Exeyator Bucker.—William.M. Babbott, John H. 
Roberts, and Christ Banker, Pittsburg, Pa., said Banker 
assignor to said Babbott and John 8. McMasters, same 
place. (No model.) No. 317,278. Filed Oct. 1, 1884. 


Fannine Mitu.—Boston S. Constant, Peru, Ind. (No 
model.) No. 317,094. Filed June 23, 1884. 


CoMBINED FANNING MILL AND CockLE SEPARATOR.— 
Elmathan Phelps, Hartford, Mich. (No model.) No. 
317,412. Filed Dec. 19, 1884. 


Grain ELEVATOR.—Cornelius Hayes, Oswego, N. ¥. 
(No model.) No. 317,353. Filed March 28, 1885. | 


DEVICE FOR OPERATING POWER GRAIN SHOVELS.— 
John Bradford, Chicago, Ill., assignor to himself and 
Michael W. Hanley, same place. (No model.) No. 
317,083. Filed Jan. 12, 1885. 


AvTOMATIC SHOVEL MrecuanisM.—Charles J. Rinder- 
knecht, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to A. J. 
Malone, same place. (No model.) No. 317,016. Filed 
Dec. 10, 1884. 


AvTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—Charles 
Seessle, New York, N. Y., assignor to the New York 
Automatic Scale Co.. same place. (No model.) No. 
317,220. Filed March 3, 1885. 


(No 


A new variety of Russian wheat produced in Dakota 
last year a crop of forty bushels tothe acre. It resembles 
in outward appearance No. 1 hard very closely, but in- 
spectors who have examined it pronounce it almost 
worthless, being brittle and much below grade. 


ESPLIN’S PATENT SYSTEM OF 
DRIVING ELEVATORS. 


A note from the Secretary of the Pray Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis, published elsewhere, mentions the intro- 
duction of the Esplin System of driving in several new 
elevators, patented by Mr Chas. Esplin, of Minneapolis. 

The aim of this system is to dispense with shafting 
and machinery as much as possible in the upper portion 
of the building both ss a matter of saving in first cost 
in power, and in lessening fire hazard. The shafts in 
the attic are just long enovgh to carry the pulleys over 
which the elevator belts run, so that the danger from 
friction is reduced to the lowest point, while the saving 
in first cost is very great. By Mr. Esplin’s plan no 
more shafting isrunexcept whatis in actual use, so 
that the power required is less than one-half that usually 
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ESPLIN’S DRIVING SYSTEM. 


employed. The line shaft in the lower story drives all 
the machinery, and the elevators are driven from the 
top. 

The cost of machinery by this plan is said to be but a 
fraction of that required for the ordinary plan, and the 
reader can readily see where the margin for saving 
comes in, from what precedes. This plan has been in- 
dorsed by many prominent elevator men who predict a 
brilliant success for Mr. Esplin’s System. Interested 
parties can obtain full information in regard to the de- 
tails of this plan by addressing the inventor, Mr. Chas. 
Esplin, with the Pray Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LAKE TRANSPORTATION. 


The power of organization in promoting success is 
shown in the condition and prospects of our lake ship- 
ping. The propellers are rapidly and probably perma- 
nently taking the business from the sailing vessels. The 
latter still continue on the old system of individual own- 
ership, while steam power has organized for success. 
The latter has formed regular lines with large railway 
connections and interests included, which expedite, 
render more convenient and less expensive the convey- 
ance of products to the lower lake ports. Through bills 
of lading with essential guarantees, covering more or 
less largely all expenses to the handling and shipping 
abroad of the grain, having the reliability almost of bills 
of exchange, can find no offsets in individual enterprise 
or cheapness by sails. The power and extent of these bills 
have steadily increased since the first Eastern railway 
connections between this and the seaboard ports, while 
these roads have, by saving in time and risks, become an 
immense competing factor of the waterways, the old, ex- 
clusive system. All the elements of trade, money, in- 
surance, etc., are naturally led to correlate with these 
regular lines, and the sailing vessels are left out in the 
cold inspite of the comparative cheapness of their power. 
In discussing this question as an evident lesson tothe 
sailing craft, the Inland Marine says that lf the Erie 
Canal were enlarged so as to accommodate lake vessels 
of the largest tonnage, sailing vessels would then be 
placed on an equal footing with the propellers. If such 
a scheme formed the basis of an organization, the pres- 
ent seemingly hopeless condition of this class of boats 


might be remedied, and through bills of lading be a part 
of their inducements, higher freight rates would result, 
and larger carriage by sails. 


WAR AND THE PRICE OF BREAD- 
STUFFS. 


The question what would be the effect of a foreign 
war upon the general business of this country is a mat- 
ter of speculative reasoning, the view commonly held 
being that it would be a great stimulus, with no specifi- 
cations involved except that of grain and flour. The 
complication of an anticipated large comparative de- 
crease in our growing wheat crop, estimated at some 
1,000,000 bushels less than last seasou, is another factor 
in studying the lessons of the market conditions since 
prices were affected by the war prospects. Since the 
first collision of the Afghan and Russian forces with a 
decided and retained advance by the latter, the general 
opinion here and in England, based on past traditions, 
has been that war was inevitable sooner or later. The late 
dispatches give the balance the scale of peace. The 
seven weeks closed on May 2 may then be considered as 
showing the war and crop shortage as acting together. 
In order to give them what positive value the facts have, 
Bradstreet’s of May 9, makes a comparison of our ex- 
ports of wheat, flour and Indian corn in the periods 
respectively of the last two years from Aug, 25 to March 
14, and the actual history of the seven weeks of this 
year ended May 2. 

The exports of the three articles named from the At- 
lantic ports show an increase of 33 per cent. of wheat, 12 
to 13 of flour and about the same of corn. The follow- 
ing five weeks showed variations in correspondence 
with those of English consels, on the whole advancing to 
the close of the seven weeks before reaction occurred, 
Indian corn was at New York relatively firmer on 
account of slack Western receipts and good foreign de- 
mand. Wheat was the most under the influence of 
speculation, while wheat flour held out more firmly 
than even corn, and in the week since its prices have 
been sustained. The writer tabulates the quantities and 
varying prices for each week in this period of seven 
weeks. The price of flour per barrel increased from 25 
to 50 cents higher in the fifth week, falling some 10 to 
15 cents the following week, but regaining its ground at 
the close. In this period, cash wheat at New York 
advanced from 9044 centsto $1.04 per bushel, mainly 
from the war rumors. On March 20, No. 2 red wheat 
was quoted at 9014 cents against $1.10 in 1884, while on 
May 1 these prices were respectively $1.03%¢ and $1.09 14 
The immediate preceding exports were more than 
doubled this year, while compared with the wheat ex 
ports of last at the same period they were much less. 

The price of wheat gained 15 per cent., and that of 
flour 20 and upwards in this period, and the exports of 
flour exceeded, with a few exceptions, those of last year. 
On May 1 the price was 70 cents per barrel higher than 
last year, while slightly lower so compared in March. 
Corn advanced, No. 2 mixed, 9 cents per bushel in this 
period, the price at its close being 6114 cents against 59 
per bushel at that date last year. 

The effects of the prices on the foreign shipments of 
these breadstuffs in the somewhat over six months first 
compared declined nearly 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, 
and increased nearly 434,000 barrels of flour, and about 
6,000,000 bushels of corn. Flour moved on unchecked 
during the six weeks ended April 25, while Indian corn 
gained an average of 1,000,000 per week compared with 
the same period last year; in the same period compared 
wheat shipments declined an average of 240,000 bushels, 
or 80 per cent. The value of the crop shortage will 
now beseen. There are many dealers, says the writer, 
who think that $1.04 is too low for No. 2 red winter 
under the anticipated decline in production, but, he says, 
the aggregate supply of 1880-3 was less than that promised 
the present season, even with a shortage estimated at 
93,000,000 bushels. That year No. 2 red sold at $1.2414 
per bushel in New York against $1.10 last year and 
$1.04 the first week of May. 


The Indian method of planting corn was to make a 
conical hillock, in the top of which the corn was placed, 
and being used for the same purpose these hills became 
so hard that they have, in some old fields, lasted until 
to-day. In some places in Michigan a heavy growth of 
maple has sprung up since, and yet the old corn-hills are 
clearly marked, 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW QUAR- 
TERS OF THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


The farewell to their old home and the dedication of 
the new edifice by the Chicago Board of Trade took 
place on April 28 and 29, with appropriate ceremonies. 
At the close of the war, twenty years ago, they dedicated 
the first building really their own, which they occupied 
until the great fire in 1871, with an interval of only a 
year for rebuilding, and they have left it crowded with 
personal and historic memories not surpassed in interest 
or importance by any events in the rapid growth of our 
city. The new temple of commercial exchange, in its 
architectural beauty, the practical adaptation of its 


ington streets, offering it to the Board at cost, but the 
plan was not executed. The membership was now in- 
creasing as well as itsfees. The subject of regulating our 
grain inspection, the Chicago harbor improvement, and 
that of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and many others 
of general interest to trade, were urged forward. In 
1859, the members numbering 520, new and commodious 
rooms in South Water street were leased for ten years, 
and were the Board's meeting place until 1865, when 
the building at the location just left was built and dedi- 
cated. In 1861, when th: war commenced, the Board 
numbered 720, and was prospering. At the first call it 
decided to aid the government; it equipped the Board of 
Trade Battery of artillery, for three years’ service, which 
distinguished itself greatly in its three years’ history, 


design, and its ornamentation, the perfection of all its | and two Board of Trade regiments of infantry, and became 


trade facilities, its safeguards from fir 
hazards, its systems of lighting, ventila- 
tion, and heating, is not surpassed 
among the Exchanges of the world. 
But this is only an index of the import- 
ance of the traffic of the world’s food 
and of the special and growing out- 
reach of the grain trade of this port. 
Through its elevators and shipping 
lines last year there were sent out 140,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, showing that 
asacenter of the general traffic in 
breadstuffs this point has no equal, not 
excepting the far famed port on the 
Black Sea, Odessa. 

The birth of the Board was in 1848, 
when the city numbered 20,000, or 
about oae-thirtieth of her present pop- 
ulation, end when only a few business 
men saw the shadow of its coming 
importance. Under the stimulation of 
two men mainly, a merchant anda grain 
broker, the organization began, and was 
fostered through infancy by the ardent 
work of a few far-sighted men, who 
found every possible device needed to 
bring together its sluggish member- 
ship; in 1853 introducing the famous 
free lunch of crackers, ale, and cheese, 
which was retained nearly two years 
before the serious import and design of 
the Board was generally felt. A pre- 
liminary meeting held in March result- 


from the condition of our finances steadily forward, 
excelling the most brilliant anticipations. The third year 
after the war,1868, was, perhaps, the most trying period, 
but the membership had reached 1,287, and the receipts 
for the year were over $95,500, leaving a surplus of some 
$230 on hand. The great fire of 1871 sent the Board to 
temporary q‘1arters on Canal, and later on Market street. 
They had rebuilt the structure they have just left, 
dedicating it on Oct. 9, 1872, in just one year after the 
anniversary of the fire, in which the Board lost all their 
records. In the following year the total grain receipts 
of this port were over 81,500,000 bushels. As the ensu- 
ing years passed all the important changes were being 


made in grain inspection, transportatio1, etc., while the , 


immense increase of business and the membership of the 
Board again called for more extensive quarters, In 
1881, at the thirty-fourth annual meet- 


ing, the membership was reported as 


at present,1,936,the assets were $291,000, 
and its total annual business valued at 


$340,675,000. In the previous year a 
Board of Real Estate Managers had 
been appointed to find a new location 
for building, of which John R. Bensley 


was chairman. They reported the pur- 


chase of the present location, at foot of 
LaSalle street, the utility of which 


depended on the vacation of that part. 


of La Salle street, which had been al- 
lowed by the City Council, but was not 
obtained without sundry suils at law 
with property owners. These suits 
were finally adjudicated by the Supreme 


Court in the Board’s favor, and the 
corner stone of the new building was 
laid on Dec. 13, 1882. The membership, 
fee was increased to $10,000. 

In 1884 Mr. Nelson Blake was elected 
President, the prescnt incumbent. The 
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ed in a second on the first Monday of 


April, 1848, and the adoption of a con- 
stitution and election of officers. A 
more formal organization was entered 
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into in 1850. At this time the rooms 
of the Board were very modest, on 8. 


Water street, being moved to various 
temporary quarters until the building 
was erected on Washington and La 
Salle streets, as above noted, which 
changes have been already fully noticed 
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in our columns. The membership fee 


senting some $6,000,000. The assets 
were reported at $138,445. The Board 
had paid $240,000. on building, and 
bonds were issued on the real estate to 
the amount of $1,500,000. Heavy ex- 
penses had been entailed on the Board 
by the bucket-shop suits still unsettled. 
The clearing house arrangement was 
also inaugurated, which has woiked 
satisfactorily, saving time aud many 
unnecessary exchanges. A Call was 
also decided upon on entering the new 
building. Mr. Charles Randolph, for 
fifteen years identified with the secre- 
taryship, positively resigned, and was 
replaced by Mr. Geo. F. Stone, who 
seems to fully command the respect of 
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at that time was $5, and the dues some 


v= = ii a anit the Board. The real estate managers 
== = Tl Tie f ; = reported their receipts at $812,586, and 
il M1 S| It : it ies a |= == expenditures for new building at $662,- 
il ! == mm==| 142. The receipts of grain were 159,- 
: i: : 561,000 bushels, and the largest amount 


$2 or $3 per annum. All of the many 
steps through which this body has 
passed in its progress to its present 
membership of nearly 2,000, and admis- 
sion dues of $10,000, with its crush of 


ever stored in the Chicago elevators at 
one time was 22,833,381 bushels on 
March 15, 1884; the shipments of grain 


THE NEW BUILDING OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


active business, would fill a volume with the interesting | itself a home guard. Those who went out from the mem- 


and valuable details of its relations and work. 

From the first the Board of Trade has been notably 
public spirited, giving its energies, especially in its early 
years, to aiding all the interests of the municipality, 
and the important schemes of the general government, 
always advocating a liberal policy, as shown in its many 
years’ contest in favor of continued Canadian recipro- 
city, and the St. Lawrence improvements. It has been 
foremost in urging all the great improvements of our 
water ways and transportation facilities of every kind, 
and in stretching out its hand filled with generous char- 
ity to all that were worthy and inneed. Among its most 
valuable aids in bringing our country through days of 
inflation and suspension, were its banking methods, its 
refusal to take any money but the national currency, or 
greenbacks, thus helping forward our return to a safe 
financial basis. 

In 1856 the Board found itself firmly established ,with- 
out the need of artificial inducements not germane to 
trade. A committee then appointed to seek some per- 
manent location, bought property on Clark and Wash- 


bers were allowed half pay, their positions were retained 
for them on return, while guarantees of assistance of all 
kinds needed were given and fully carried out. The 
Board’s donations to the war fund in 1864 amounted to over 
$13,000, and those made to various patriotic and miscel- 
laneous objects in the year 1864 aggregated $46,363, all 
of which was somewhat more than covered by the 
receipts and funds on hand. 

The evident need of larger accommodations and a 
more permanent home appeared more urgent, and in 1864 
the Chamber of Commerce Co. was organized with a cap- 
ital of $350,000, which immediately went to work to build 
on lands already purchased. This was completed the fol- 
lowing year, and amidst the general rejoicing over the 
suppression of the rebellion, was dedicated with an 
enthusiasm which the present ceremonies have not sur- 
passed, save in the numbers attending and the grandeur 
of the new structure. From all parts of the country 
delegates thencame and joined in the festival, and the 
hospitable entertainments given by the citizens. The 
movement of the Beard since has been, with some checks 


were a little more than 136,552,000 
bushels. 

As promised, the new building was completed before 
the 1st of May, and the 28th of April was chosen to bid 
the old home good-bye. The guests, invited from all 
parts of the country, were received during the day; the 
exercises at the old hall were commenced at about 2 P. M., 
only the masculine persuasion being present. There 
was a strong tendency to have a last turn at the old-time 
frolics, and some practical jokes were perpetrated. Mr. 
Crittenden, Master of Ceremonies, attended by his able 
lieutenants, all handsomely arrayed, opened the exer- 
cises, ushering in the guests. The band of the First 
Regiment, thirty pieces, appeared in uniform. All were 
received with shrieks of applause from over 3,000 voices 
present. Congressman R. W. Dunham was introduced, 
and gave a brief history of the Board and its movements, 
with generous laudation of its enterprise, public spirit, 
and usefulness, expressing the confident hope that its 
future would fully equal its past honor and far outdo its 
enterprise, if possible. He urged upon them to remem- 
ber that they were business men, obligated to sustain the 
honor, integrity, and grand ideal which was their duty 
ag well asit was their privilege. Ordinary speech making 


membership remained the same, repre- ~ 
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was not the intention, and the time was filled with song, 
music, recitations, and acting of some of the theatrical 
fraternity, among whom was Mr. Keene, with Mark 
Antony’s appropriate oration, and the “not generally 
known,” as he supposed, Star Spangled Banner, which 
was also rendered by the musicians and singers. Nat 
Goodwin and his comrades also gave the meeting a taste 
of his inimitable fun, parodies, and stories, and all was 


closed by a “stag dance,’”’ which was enjoyed to the ‘top. 


bent by the “old boys” as well as young. 


The procession, on leaving the old home, formed a 
thousand strong, and marched ia admirable order, being 


duly inspected on the.route, to have a look at their new 
quarters under the inspiration of a promenade concert, 
before its solemn dedication toits more graver uses. All 
the building, especially the great hall, was splendidly il- 
luminated, all thrown open to the invited public, which 
took advantage of the scene to the number of not less 
than 4,000. Twenty electric lights and four huge sun- 
burners shed from the grand skylight their splendor on 
the scene, A rostrum built against*the south entrance 
accommodated the guests, officials, etc., as well as the 
Austin & Rosenbecker’s grand orchestra of the First 
Regiment, of fifty pieces, who discoursed a programme 
in three parts of twelve numbers, selected from the most 
popular operas, waltzes, overtures, etc. Perfect freedom 
was enjoyed to visit the various offices where President 
Blake, Secretary Stone, and the managers received all 
with a courteous welcome. On the outside the electric 
lights made the neighborhood resplendent, and crowds 
‘gathered to see the display. All passed off with pro- 
pitious promise of the dedication on the morrow, 
and the history to follow. 

The sagacious managers of the Board of Tiade fore- 
stalled by a day the Annual Chicago Festival for the 
benefit of landlords, and dedicated the new temple on 
the closing day of April, within a few weeks of twenty 
years from the time when their first building was dedi- 
ented, in the midst of the rejoicings over the close of our 
fratricidal war, strikingly in contrast as the New South 
sends its delegates from its great industrial centers with 
hearty and cordial God speeds, and true sympathy, full 
of prophetic significance for all sections of the Union. 
The programme of the occasion had been thoroughly 
made public, which included the form#l opening cere- 
monies at the hall in the morning, and a banquet in the 
evening for 500 persons, on which the noted caterer, Mr. 
Drake, of the Grand Pacific, put forth all the skill his 
long experience and good taste amply fitted him for. The 
members through the north doors and main corridors, 
the guests by the east doors, commenced to enter by 9 
A.M. The rostrum held the speaker’s desk, handsomely 
decorated with flowers, and the guests, speakers, and 
officials. The orchestras, the preceding evening, were 
placed in the gallery opposite, and chairs were supplied 
for 3,500, not less than 4,000 being present. On the 
platform were representatives from most of the com- 
mercial exchanges and Boards of Trade of the country, 
-of the centers of trade North and South, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, as well as from the Old Country, 
while many letters attested the interest of prominent in- 
vited guests who could not be present. ; 

At about half-past 10 o’clock President Blake called 
the assembly to order, and a prayer was offered by Rev. 
Olinton Locke. Mr. Bensley, President of the Real 
Estate Board, in a happy speech, gave the history 
of the building since the appointment of the managers, 
their daring venture in buying, with private funds, the 
land, and the successful legal struggle, which had /all 
resulted in the splendid mansion, whose keys were now 

given to the Board. Among the interesting details given 
were those that concerned the selection of the architectu- 
ral composite plan so well executed by Mr. Boyington, 
and all the various matters that give the edifice its pres- 
ent useful, safe, and elegant character. President Blake 


received the keys in behalf of the Board, with an inter- |: 


esting and appropriate reply, according assent to the 
statement as to the perfect accord of the members and 
officials in their movings and plans, involving much of 
care and work, and placing the Board on a pedestal not 
only of intense energy and business skill, but of the 
highest honor, looking forward to a future of progress 
and grand success. ~ 

The orator of the cccasion was Hon. Emory Storrs,who 
made one of his most fascinating efforts, holding the vast 
audience for over an hour with the history of the Board, 
correlated with that of the great city where it holds its 
homestead and does its work, and picturing in clear 
graphic phrase the days of small and: large things, the 


struggles of business and care of the general interests of 
the city and country, which must be left for the readers 
of the daily press reports, or of the history itself. The 
President was burdened with richness of material for the 
time allowed, and «ndeavored to bring out the sentiment 
of those representing the great centers of trade here and 
abroad. Mr. Edward Kemble, of Boston, presented the 
greetings of the three trade associations of that city, the 
Boston Commercial, the Produce Exchange, and the 
| Board of Trade. A graceful compliment was paid by 
the New England representative to the growth and great 
advance of the West, which, though still young in years, 
was a giantin strength, rapidly outstripping its Eastern 
parent, and especially this city at the head of the great 
lakes. 

Mr..Blatchford White, oi Liverpool, Eng., was called 
upon, representing the Liverpool Association. He spoke 
in high terms of the successful progress of this new 
country in these days of railways, telegraphs, electricity, 
etc., and considered such an event as this dedication, 
with all it involves, not only of national but of inter- 
national interest. That the enterprises, progress, and 
sympathies of the great English speaking races shall be 
moving in harmony on the same plane without jealousy 
or ill feeling was to be ardently desired, and would 
eventuate in the real prosperity of both. Mr. Charles B. 
Stone, of San Francisco, represented the Pacific coast.) 
Notwithstanding that he also hailed from a wonderland 
where the rapid progress of all the elements of civiliza- 
tion in science, art, commerce, etc., were added to by the 
beauty, variety, and grandeur of natural scenery, still his 
eyes were open to the grand work and progress repre- 
sented by this Board and its palatial building. There 
was no envy or jealousy on the great Western slope, but 
arecognition that they were, in the grain trade and its 
handling, only pupils of this grain metropolis. 

Mr. J. H. Herrick, President of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, made aclear and practical address on the 
value of the commercial and mercantile classes in the 
world’s progress, particularly in that of these great 
centers of trade and industry. While the true wealth of 
the nation is in its agricultural products, these are of | 
comparative limited value until brought into the markets 
of the globe, and enter into our exchanges and manu-, 
factures. The latter,so highly valued, are the daughters 
of commerce, with her transportation, improvements, 
widening, cheapening, and becoming more available to) 
remotest points, and the merchant who utilizes the whole 
sets it into active operation as an exhaustless force. Mr.) 
Hugh McClennan, of Montreal, brought the hearty greet- 
ing of Canada, with pleasant memories of many recipro- 
cated favors dating back in the past. With the Liverpooi 
speaker, he, too, hoped that co-operation and reciprocity 
would be the policy urged by this Board, which, if 
followed, would only result in mutual advantage. 
The great Jine of waterways, mutually useful, were 
mentioned, and a handsome compliment paid to the honor 
of the business men of Chicago, saying that customers 
found that they got what they called for as represented. 
Goy. Stannard, of St. Louis, brought the first salutation’ 
from the South, and from our so considered strong rival. 
His address was appreciative and conciliatory; he stated | 
that he believed in active energy, and a healthy rivalry, 
but had no tolerance for mean jealousy. Gov. Stannard, 
was one of the early pioneers of the West, coming in. 
1836, when a boy, and riding near Chicago in a wagon.| 
The present improvements in travel and transportation 
seemed a marvel. The history of Boards of Grain Ex.) 
change he dated back to the olden times of Egypt, Baby. 
lon, Greece, etc. In the days of Elizabeth, 1556, a grain. 
trade organization. was established in London, und from) 
time to time since the one in New York in 1768, char. 
tered by royal favor, they have spasmodically been 
organized in our various cities. The first exchange in. 
St. Louis was started in 1842. 

- Hon: C. A. Pillsbury, the noted Minneapolis miller 
and grain dealer, represented on call the “Land of the. 
Dakotas” and the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce., 
‘He referred to “Hiawatha” and the “Laughing Minne- 
“haha,” by the sides of whose falls were now built two 
cities, aggregating 200,000 people. This state and Da- 
kota grew last year 75,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the 
city of Minneapolis could grind 28,000 barrels of flour in 
a day in a location that thirty years ago produced none. 
The territory of these two states is vast, being equal to 
“New England and the Middle states as faras Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Pillsbury said the relations of 
that point with this city had been cordial, while most of 
their exported products passed through our transporta- 


tion facilities. ‘There are nojealousies, but a willing ac- 
ceptance of all the elements of difference or respective 
superiority. Mr. Sydney A. Maxwell, Superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, was called, the 
delegate from his near neighbor, Louisville, not appear- 
ing. - The speaker made an eloquent address on the en- 
terprise of the three great graincenters, here, at St. Louis 
and his home, and claimed that the field was large 
enough as results were showing, for all. Col. Kinney, of 
Nashville, Tenn., spoke enthusiastically of our general 
national prosperity and of the rapid progress of the 
new era in its varied products and industries. He urged 
especially that we should endeavor to increase our 
foreign trade in our own ships, and particularly to look 
to an increase in our commercial relations with Brazil 
and other South American states, of whose trade Great 
Britain now had the lion’s share, 

Mr. Wilson Weish, of Philadelphia, was then intro- 
duced. Ina vigorous address he pointed out the prog- 
ress of this country comparatively in its municipal de- 
velopments, and trusted that in the future control of 
these great factors of our nation, which had been the 
bane of our statesmanship, such great enterprises and 
their success as the present occasion presents, would 
lead to the perfection of our city governments in econo- 
my, healthfulness, and the law-abiding of their citizens. 
The correlated industries of the different sections of the 
country were referred to and illustrated by the iron and 
coal of Pennsylvania needed in exchange for the food 
products of the West. Mr. Baer, of Baltimore, in a cor- 
dial address of congratulation, fully sustained the warm 
Southern spirit of friendship and hospitality, and 
thoroughly iilustrated the new life and business activity 
that has brought that port to its present high condition 
and prospective growth. This closed the addresses, 
which had been interspersed with music by the orches- 
tra, and were followed by the reading of telegrams from 
those invited who had been unable io attend. 

The evening entertainment of the select was all that 
was expected in its menu, attendance, music, and those 
which were of a less serious character and displayed the 
wit and humor. of our grain merchants and business 
men. The toastsand speakers had been selected; and 
President Blake by 7:50 Pp. m. led the banqueters into 
the elegantly arranged great hall or dancing room of 
the Grand Pacific. Mr. Drake fully justified the antici- 
pations his in bill of fare and handsome arrangements ; 
and all went merrily as a wedding feast. There were 
fifty tables, one accommodating twenty-fonr of the 
speakers and special guests, the rest having more con- 
venient numbers. While the menu was discussed the 
orchestra performed fantasias, marches, overtures, 
galops, etc. By a little after 10 o’clock the feast closed 
and the toasts and replies commenced, 

The first sentiment, “Our Country,’ which was to 
have been replied to by Judge Gresham, who was una- 
voidably absent, was answered by Postmaster Palmer. 
The subject, though a great and grave one, full of great 
facts, was treated so as to bring rounds of laughter and 
cheers. Gov. Oglesby was to have responded to the 
toast ‘“Illinois—A queen among her sisters, an empire in 
itself; without a debt, wealthy in her agricultural re- 
sources, giving much into the government coffers and 
asking little in return, she whispers ‘Hennepin Canal.’ ” 
The Governor being absent, the toast was its own in- 
dorser. The next toast, “Chicago—The young, bloom- 
ing, vigorous daughter. of the prairies. Rising like a 
fair lily from her muddy home, with her brow. cooled 
by the lake and kissed by prairie breezes, she is jealous 
of her Mayor-lover who deserted her and broke his vow 
after he went to Europe.”’ This was answered charac- 
teristically by Mayor Harrison, who denied the implied 
impeachment of his love affeir and marriage. “The 
Army ;’’ this toast, assigned to Gen. Schofield, was an- 
swered by a telegram from the absent General. 

The next toast, furnished in the reply ofthe venerable 
Frederick Fraley, of Philadelphia, the piece de resist- 
ance of the intellectual feast, which was “Our National 
Board—The condensed wisdom of us all, ever active in 
the best commercial interests of the entire nation, we 
welcome their executive committee to our table and 
give honor to their President, Mr. Frederick Fraley.” 
In response the speaker gave a graphic picture of the 
great changes through which he had seen our country 
pass from some 7,000,000 to over 50,000,000 population. 
He trusted that the time would come when the National 
Board would represent in fact the combined wisdom of 
all the exchanges of our country, realizing an ideal of 
co-operation in its broad and deep influence on all the 
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factors of national and individual life that had no paral- 
lel in the associative schemes that human genius 
had developed. 

Gen. ©. B. Tresevant, of Memphis, replied to the sen- 
timent: “The New South—The victory of peace is there. 
You can hear it inthe hum of machinery,.and in the 
tread of the iron horse; you can see it in her rising pal- 
aces and the dust of the moving hosts. We greet her 
messengers.” The reply was brilliant, and at its allusion 
to Gen. Grant, three cheers were given standing, to the 
illustrious warrior, the tribute to whose honor came 
from those who had been his enemies on the field. The 
sentiment: The Venus of the Lakes; too near to bea 
stranger, too far to be a part of us, only our beautiful 
sister. The “rich land” of the Indian has redeemed its 
name, was answered by Mr. John Johnson, of Milwau- 
kee. Dr. Locke responded felicitously to the toast: 
“The Clergy.’ Mr. Samuel Williamson, of Liverpool, 
Eng., answered in its true spirit the sentiment: Our 
guests from over the Sea, or, Line; Brethren by Right 
Though in a strange land, they can finda friendly voice, 
hear a friendly tone, for their neighbors and friends are 
here before them. Our Merchants—Drawn from the 
ranks of the progressive, active, earnest young of the 
East, they have carried the name of Chicago, Chicago’s 
trade and name to uttermost parts of the Northwest, and 
we welcome them as co-laborers with us, was most ap- 
propriately answered by Mr. Fairbank, a veteran repre- 
sentative of the Chicago guild. The closing sentiment, 
asfollows: ‘“Railroads—Bands of iron and bonds of 
steel, binding us to distant lands; their warning tones 
are never still on the Chicago air, their mighty tread is 
ceaseless in our midst, and we weicome their harsh 
music; was assigned to Hon. Emory A. Storrs, the ora- 
tor of the dedication. He remarked that this assignment 
was because he knew nothing at all about the subject, 
and would not be embarrassed by the facts, and could 
wander where he chose. His train evidently ran off the 
track and brilliantly pirouetted over the fields of wit 
and humor with no greater hazards than were incurred 
by the buttons of the guests, while he safely returned the 
jolly party in ample time for the old street cars and the 
homes of guests and citizens, with a clear realization 
that amidst the grave interests of the commercial and 
industrial development of this city and the country they 
had also enjoyed the jolliest hours of their lives. 


FANNING MILLS IN INDIA. 


Consul-General Mattson, of Calcutta, in his report to 
the State Department, gives some suggestions as to the 
character of agricultural tools and milling machinery, 
which, if carried out, would, he tuinks, find ready sale 
in India, where the specialties of methods, habits, etc., 
greatly modify the work of the ryots. The fanning 
mill, he says, should be constructed with special refer- 
ence to cleaning and separating wheat, and should be 
light and cheap. One ryot has seldom more than sixty 
bushels to clean, and time is of small importance to him; 
the mill should, therefore, be made to do its work well, 
with little reference to a large amount. A small village 
community would probably possess one such mill in 
joint ownership. But there are 450,000 agricultural 
villages in India, and in many cases the “Zeminder,” 
land owner, would buy and let it out to tenants. The 
many attempts to introduce these mills from England 
and Europe have-failed because of their heaviness and 
expense. Their want is general, and arrangements 
could easily be made to te-t them at the government 
experimental farm. 


THE ENGLISH QUARTER. 


The English quarter is in fact a measure of capacity 
or the aggregate of eight measured bushels containing 
36.32 33 liters each, while the American bushel contains 
only 35.24 liters. Only within a few years has the weigh- 
ing of grain been found to be more expeditious than 
measuri)g it, and this has produced some confusion in 
the meaning of terms. The rule followed in our export 
trade is to supply a contract for a given number of quar- 
ters by sending eight bushels of 60 pounds each per 
quarter, the difference being less in excess or deficiency 
than that allowed in filling orders. In some of the Eng- 
lish markets the idea of measure still holds, giving rise 
to the use of such terms as “per quarter of 504,” or of 
“496 pounds,” when the measured bushels weighed re- 
spectively 63 and 62 pounds. 
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Bailmeut—Warchouse Receipts. 


A gave B a receipt for goods then in, and to be left in 
the possession of A, but subject to the order of B. Held, 
that it is not a storage elevator, or warehouse receipt, 
within the meaning of the statute—Stale vs. Bryant, 
Maryland Court of Appeals. 


Exemption from Taxation. 


An act of the Kentucky legislature exempting the 
Louisville Board of Trade from taxation was recently 
held unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals of that 
state as granting a separate public privilege, not “in con- 
sideration of public services.’—Barbour, Sheriff, etc., vs 
Louisville Board of Trade, decided April 28. 


Delivery of Cash Graia. 


A contest arose as to the ownership of 12,000 bushels 
of wheat, the seller claiming the grain, as it had not 
been paid for, it being sold for cash; whilst those who 
held claimed thatit was their property through the 
buyer, from whom they had got it, the seller having de- 
livered it without requiring payment, thereby waiving 
the right to prior payment. In this case Fishback vs. 
Van Dusen, the seller, was defeated on his claim, and he 
appealed tothe Supreme Court of Minnesota, where he 
was again defeated. Judge Mitchell, in the opinion 
said: “The weight of authority seems to be that a de- 
livery, apparently unrestricted and unconditional, of 
goods sold for cash is presumptive evidence of the wai- 
ver of the condition that piyment should be made on de- 
livery in order to vest title in the purchaser.” 


A New Decision. 


The decision in the case of Higgins & Gilbert, Board 
of Trade men, versus James McCrea, of Cleveland, to 
recover $31,650, by Judges Baxter & Walker, of Cleve- 
land, created great commotion on the Board of Trade. 
Francis A. Riddle, attorney f.r the defendant, says be- 
tween May 19 and 22 Higgins & Gilbert. purchased for 
McCrea 3,900 barrels pork and 3,000 tierces lard, to be 
delivered in August. They reported the purchases on 
the days made, and called for margins to secure them- 
selves against a decline. McCrea responded until he 
had deposited. over $18,000. The sudden decline inci- 
dent to the failure of McGeoch in June necessitated a 
large advance of margins which McCrea declined, and 
he then notified them that he had abandoned any further 
idea of speculating on the purchase made by him. Hig- 
gins & Gilbert claimed to have carried the purchases 
until the contract for delivery matured, Aug. 1, when 
they notifiad him that they had received the property 
and were ready to deliver. McCrea made no reply. The 
property was sold by Higgins & Gilbert, as they claim, at 
a further loss of $31,650. They then brought suit to 
recover the last amount. On the hearing it was devel- 
oped from the testimony of plaintiffs that &s early as 
May 24 they had offset or sold out the original contracts 
made on account of McCrea; that at no time thereafter 
had they ever substituted any other contracts for the 
purchase of like quantities for the originals. The rule 
of the Board of Trade requires that where the contract 
for the purchase or sale of any property made by a 
commission merchant for his customer is offset or closed 
out, that some other party must be substituted for the 
party whose contract is offset orclosed out. In this case 
Higgins & Gilbert did not claim to have a substitution 
as required by section 7, rule 23 of the Board of Trade, 
but claimed that they were not only brokers but princi- 
pals to McCrea. This could not be either by the common 
law or by the rules of the Board of Trade, and the court 
held properly that, having purchased on McCrea’s order 
and then closed him out without notice, and then having 
failed to substitute any other parties for those from 
whom they made the original purchase, they were not 
only not entitled to the judgment they claimed against 
McCrea, but on the contrary, they must pay back to 
McCrea the amount of money he had deposited as mar- 
gins to secure contracts they had not carried for his 
account. With this decision $9 out of every $10 lost on 
the Board in the past five years can be recovered, owing 


to the system of bookkeeping. C. O. Bonney, attorney 


for the plaintiff, says that they proved that they made — 


the purchase as claimed, and advanced the money on 
which they sued. The defense was that it was a gam- 
bling deal, but this failed. McCrea claimed that he was 
discharged, the original contract having been canceled, 
and that he was not boun1l by the subsequent contracts 
they claimed had been substituted for the original. The 
plaintiffs proved that they had offset the original con- 
tract with others in conformity with the Board of Trade 
custom. There was controversy as to the fact of new 
parties being substituted for those whose contracts were 
canceled by the offset. Higgins & Gilbert would have 
recovered the entire sum but for a new and startling 
ruling, to the effect that, admitting that the plaintiffs 
had proved everything they claim, they must fail as a 
matter of law, there having been no substitution of new 
parties and contracts for those. cancelled by offsets 
and that there being no substitution of contracts 
for which defendan; was liable, he could recover 
hisadvances. The court charged that the defendant had 
knowledge of the rules of the Board sufficient to bind 
him. The gambling defense failing, the case was lost 
on the point of defective substitution under section 6, 
rule 26 of the Board of Trade. No judgment has or can 
be rendered until a‘motion for a new trial is decided. 
Higgins & Gilbert claim that the court was not familiar 
with th> methods of boards f trade, or that the decision 
would not have been possible, and that the judgment is 
against the mode of doing business rather than against 
their personal claim. There will be n» submission to 
such rulings as long as resistance is possible. 


KANSAS CITY TRADE. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 

Kansas Crrx, Mo., May 11, 1885.—The past month has 
been full of excitement 1o members of the Board. of 
Trade here. No. 2red winter cash whest has jump.d 
from 69 cents per bushel to 83! 
Milling wheat, No. 2 soft winter at the opening of 1885 
was sold at 54 cents, and has since sold as high as $1.05, 
an advance unprecedented in the history of this market, 
being close on to 100 per cen’. 

The crowd. of buyers here have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in their deals. When the excitement opened con- 
sequent upon tke Anglo-Russian complications, and 
consequent threatened war, about everybody was on the 
bull side, and has remained there ever since. Hence, 
profits have poured into their pockets as never before. 
One gentleman made a cool $100,000 during the month. 
This was probably the largest profit at this point. Alto- 
gether, so far as your correspondent could learn, $250,- 
000 profit is a conservative estimate as to the profits real- 
ized here. ‘ 

There are nine elevators in this city with a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,910,000 bushels, and a daily transfer ability 
of 655,000 bushels. So far this year they have received 
2,535,162 bushels of wheat, 4,035,366 bushels of corn, 
176,911 bushels of oats, and 140,699 bushels of rye. So 
far during the month of May 56,183 bushels of wheat, 
77,400 bushels of corn, 7,700 of oats, and 2,200 bushels of 
rye have been received. The amount in store in all the 
elevators is quite small at present, being 567,952 bushels 
of wheat, 104,833 bushels of corn, and 17,000 bushels of 
rye. No barley or oats are on board now. 

The South is drawing heavily upon us for corn and 
they keep the elevators pretty well drained. Before the 
completion of the Kansas City, Memphis and Southern 
Railroad, the bulk of corn destined for the Southern 
market found its way first to St. Louis. Now shipments 
are directly made to all Southern points at as cheap rates 
as from St. Louls or any other Eastern competitive 
point. 

As proof of the scarcity of wheat in Kansas, a lot 
which was brought here earlier in the season has been 


shipped back to supply the milling demand. This is 


more particularly true with reference to sections in the 
neighborhood of Eldorado, where the country had be- 
come drained. 

There is but one bucket shop in successful operation 
here. There is a question which recurs to grain com- 


mission men quite frequently «f late. One day when com. | 


munications were cut off till late from Chicago, I think 
it was on the day of the opening of your new Board of 
Trade building, commission men got full, and exact re- 
ports from the bucket were furnished right along. 
In view of the strong stand taken against such institu- 
tions by the members of the Chicago Board, it is almost 


4. cents during thirty days. 
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inexplicable how such advices could be satisfactorily 
furnished. These bucket-shops have a system of their 
own which works like a charm. 

The wheat outlook in Kansas and Missouri seems to 
be poorly understood by dealers North. A proper ex- 
planation of the causes which lead to the very cloudy 
aspect of affairs with reference to wheat, I have not yet 
seen given by your daily or trade papers. There has 
been a serious decline in the condition since the printed 
report. It has been thought all along that the chief 
damage to winter wheat was through the excessive rigor 
of winter. A good deal was winter killed, but if no 
other cause had operated, the crop would have been com- 
paratively satisfactory, but during the past ten days re- 
ports from all over Knsas, more particularly the central 
and southern portions, denote that the fields which looked 
the best are declining incondition. Your correspondent 
has received advices from a large number of sections 
where he had sent out inquiries, and with one exception 
it was repoited that the Hessian fly was creating havoc. 
I am aware that almost every year the Hessian fly scare 
is brought to the surface, and thisis the reason that special 
pains were taken to magnify the story. In the multituae 
of advices from disinterested parties the conclusion is 
forced upon one that this latter evil is to be a leading 
factor in the yea~’s crop shortage. Apprehensions that 
from one-third to one-quarter of a crop will be obtained 
are increasing among the better informed ones, and that 
this will be essentially a bull year there can be little 
doubt. Many Kansas farmers are holding on to last 
year’s crop and refuse to sell even to their neighborhood 
mills where a slight advance over‘the market is offered. 
So far as reports have been received from Missouri this 
Hessian fly trouble has not as yet come to the surface. 

The heavy rains during the past thirty days have re- 
tarded the planting season fully two weeks. In many 
sections no corn has yet been planted, and in only a few 
counties have I advices of anything like satisfactory ad- 
vancement in the season’s work; 1,563,000 acres of win- 
ter wheat were sown last fall, as computed from the best 


estimates, being 73 per cent. of that in 1883. Of this 


418,000 acres, or 27 per cent., is estimated to be winter 
killed. This acreage is now being plowed up and put 
into other crops. This leaves 1,145,000.to be harvested 
in 1885, and on this correspondents have estimated the 
condition as compared to a year ago, thus leaving out 
the most important factor—the Hessian fly. The season 
is not sufficiently advanced to enable me to give a relia- 
ble estimate, but L will keep you informed as to this 
from month to month. All authorities, however, now 
agree that the area to be harvested in 1885 is about 53 
per cent. of the acreage in 1884. 

The spring wheat areas in the northwestern counties 
have been increased somewhat, but all other sections 
have shown a decrease within the past month. A fair 
estimate for the state of Kansas as compiled from the 
best sources of information would place the yield at be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 bushels, being about 3 per cent. 
less than in 1884. If the Hessian fly continues its on- 
slaught this estimate will be reduced considerably, of 
course. The total spring wheat crop will be confined to 
the nineteen northern counties of Kansas. The pros- 
pects for spring wheat are about the same as those of 
Kansas. 

As the season advances rye seems to show some im- 
provement. Last month it was 89 per cent., and at pres- 
ent it may be put at 93 per cent. of last year’s crop. Very 
little has been put in throughout the southern tiers of 
either Kansas or Missouri counties. The acreage ia rye 
has continued to decrease from year to year in this lati- 
tude, and tame grasses take its place. 

The far western counties of Kansas have increased 
their acreage considerably and a slight increase is noted 
throughout the more eastern sections. This is to a great 
extent due to the plowing up in winter killed wheat. Al- 
together the increase of area over last year may be put 
at 12 per cent., making the present acreage 875,000. 

Only in the northern portions of the state is the season 
reported as far advanced as last year. Other sections 
vary all the way from eight to twenty days. In Missouri 
the same holdstrue. The spring plowing to the extent 
of 65 per cent. has been done already, while last year at 
the same time about 90 had been accomplished. 


The “squeeze” in barley at San Francisco has col- 
lapsed, and a sharp decline has resulted. 

The Howe Scales took first premium at Philadelphia, 
Paris, Sydney and other exhibitions. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., agents, Chicago, Il. 


| tables for millers and grain men. 
| copy by dropping a card to Mr. Deal. 


Sy. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., of this city, expect soon to bring 
out a roller feed mill of enormous capacity. 

Bordcn, Selleck & Co., this city, are meeting with very 
satisfactory success in selling the Harrison Conveyor. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill., have com- 
pleted the changes in their foundry, which have enlarged 
and improved its facilities. 

The works of Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., present an exception to the majority of industrial 
establishments, in being crowded with work. 

H. J. Deal, Bucyrus, Ohio, has issued a very neat 
price list ‘E”’ of his specialties, containing, besides the 
matter usual in a publication of that kind, some valuable 
Readers can obtain a 


“The ele- 
We have 


Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb.,, write: 
vator business is opening up in good shape. 


| already completed two 25,000-bushel houses, including 


shelling and cleaning machinery, and have three more 
under way that will be completed by June 1.” 


At the works of the Link-Belt Machine Company in 
this city an application is now being made of paper and 
iron friction gears of their own manufacture. These 
gears are said to be quite successful, and the company 
propose to introduce them to the trade. Several orders 
are now on hand. 


The Medart Patent Pulley Company, of St. Louis, have 
increased their time from eight to ten hours a day, and 
have also made additions to their force. For March and 
April their monthly sales were 25 per cent. larger thin 
for any preceding month since last October. In respect 
to their new specialties—hangers, boxes and couplings~- 
they feel vey much encouraged by the demand. 


A company at Baltimore are making a covering for 
pulleys from ground cork, or cork and wood pulp in a 
plastic condition, spread on a strong backing of jute. To 
all appearances the face is similar to linoleum, and the 
surface is such as to prevent the belt from slipping. On 
the pulley, or jute side of the covering, a cement is 
spread that has peculiar adhesive properties. They have 
applied this covering quite extensively, with good re- 
sults. 
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THE WORLD’S CRISIS IN THE EAST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. 


BY W. T. STACKPOLE. 

In the brief article in April on American Transporta- 
tion and Commerce, we endeavored to outline briefly 
enough of the general situation and of the physical 
structure of India and Asia, and ,of the recent achieve- 
ments of labor, science and art in transportation, etc., 
to show by what simple, plain, common-sense means, 
famine could be banished from that land, under the 
aegis of the Christian continental nations. 

And especially now, Russia and America, if freed 
from toryism and insular policies, wars and intrigues, 
could open the way for the poor of that quarter of the 
globe to get bread and salt, instead of the unutterable, 
unthinkable woes and horrors their enforced want has 
caused, 

Of course so small a matter as banishing famine from 
that land, where two hundred and fifty millions of white 


people are thus afflicted, cannot be expected to gain the’ 


altention given to a great fight—a prize fight—whether 
between two great nations or between two great pugil- 
ists, imitating in America the brutal fashions of England 
and English aristocracy under the “Marquis” of Queens- 
bury rules. 

Of course this could not be expected. For what are 
two hundred millions of Indian people—hungry for 
bread and salt—as compared with England’s “nobility.” 
And what are many Americans but imitators of that 
nobility and aristocracy of overreaching traders, who 
use the ablest writers to gild the most corrupt and dis- 
honest policies ? 

Let us, however, look to the splendid field God has 
given our country, by such means now filled with hypoc- 
risies, villainies and lies, and let us wisely labor therein, 


as our high duties and commanding interests justly re- 
quire. 

But let us now look at the portentous cloud now over- 
hanging a large portion of the Eastern hemisphere, and 
whose deep shadow of course reaches America, casting 
many dark and false shadows where light and truth 
should prevail. 

The belief seems common with many that the crisis 
between England and Russia is only a dispute about a 
boundary line on the confines of Afghanistan, and the 
contro] of strategic points and mountain passes, etc., by 
which Russia might invade India. This manifest fear 
on the part of England betrays her weakness and her 
inability to longer hold the Indian people, when once 
Russia, so long confined in the frozen and icy North, 
resolves fully upon gaining the great peninsula south of 
the Himalayas, and thus securing within her own do- 
minions the productions of every clime. 

Even Odessa and Astrachan in the south of Russia 
are north of Chicago and about the latitude of Duluth. 
And how would we of this splendid land like the idea 
of forever being confined to territory north of the Great 
Lakes? It is said that even Charles XII. of Sweden 
and Peter the Great, of Russia, conceived plans for the 
conquest of India, and this long before England 
dreamed of it. And had Charles won the battle of 
Pultowa instead of Peter, and united the whole power 
of Russia with that of Sweden (then the great power of 
the North) the task would have been far less hazardous 
and difficult than that accomplished by the ancient 
Greeks in Asia under Alexander of Macedonia. For 
the distance from the city of Astrachan, on the lower 
Volga, to the Indus is only about two-thirds as great as 
that from Macedonia. And the Caspian Sea, beyond the 
power of the then most formidable Turk—and of all 
Kurope—would have furnished, then as now, the secure 
and easy means of overcoming nearly half that distance. 
The people of the countries east of the Volga and the 
Caspian seem to have always been willing to invade 
India, and would readily have united with Charles of 
Sweden (and Russia) for a conquest far more honorable 
and beneficent than that under the nominal direction of 
British merchants (the East Indian Co.) and Cline, 
Hastings, Impey (the judge) and swarms of lawyers, 
clerks and adventurers, who went voyages of 15,000 
miles (doubling the Cape of Good Hope) to gain plunder 
from a people whom Lord Macaulay tells us were even 
then as poor as the poorest nations of Europe. But 
having some wealthy people, a vast population and 
fruitful lands, avast aggregate of wealth has been wrung 
from them by means more stately and pretentious but 
not less villsinous than those of the pagan hordes from 
the North that formerly and periodically descended 
upon India, always crossing the Indus at one place. 

Lord Macaulay tells us that when Warren Hastings, 
the Governor-General of India, put the guardians of the 
Princesses of Oude to the torture and subjected the 
Indian ladies themselves to the extremities of hunger 
and confinement for months, he wrung from thera by 
this long-continued torture sums aggregating about 
six millions of dollars of our money, and‘only desisted 
when he felt assured that he had reached the very ex- 
tent of their resources. But far worse is the system at 
present in force of rents and taxes—especially the tax 
on salt, which not one of that vast, needy and suffering 
population can evade, and which puts two-thirds of 
them in effect to the torture, doubled, quadrupled, in- 
tensified and varied, and forbids them by law and under 
severe penalties from even eating dirt containing salt. 
No wonder England fears the advance of Russia. Well 
may she fear it. And no wonder India desires it, as 
Col. Marston testifies. Well may she desire it. 

Practically and actually England has forfeited every 
shadow of right she ever had to govern India, by rob- 
bing and starving the pcople under various specious 
pretexts of law, liberty, civilization, humanity, Christian- 
ity, etc. Indeed, these pretexts make the fearful “spoli- 
ation of India” all the more evil and criminal. And 
both Russia and India know it well, and both desire 
union and a protectorate by Russia over all India. 

This is the substance of the testimony, and the very 
vauable and direct testimony of the most important 
witnes3 we have in current newspapers—the ex-U. S. 
Consul-General in India, Col. Marston. And it is in 
entire correspondence with much other evidence, and 
with the deductions from reason and history, though 
concealed by avast mass of Anglo American literature, 
preaching missionaries, etc. 

The great designs of Charlesof Sweden and Peter of 
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Russia were delayed and put back by what Creasy calls 
a world’s battle. Had Charles won it and gained 
Russia he could have advanced on India by the way of 
the Volga and Caspian, though with greater difficulties 
than Russia would now have. But Peter could not, be- 
cause of the power of Sweden and Turkey then conjoined 
against him, and other enemies. But to-day the people 
occupying what was then Swedish territory form a large 
part of Russia’s moral, mental, material, intellectual 
and physical force; are well satisfied with Russian 
government, and greatly help to keep alive and active 
the thoughts, forces, interests, and perhaps we may say 
duties represented by both those great Northern states- 
men, rulers and soldiers. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, was indeed a very great 
and patriotic man and sovereign, and well deserves the 
appellation of Star of the North. Says Bancroft, quoting 
Peter’s words when surrounded by a Turkish army that 
outnumbered his in the proportion of more than twelve 
to one, and in the direst extremity he was asked to give 
up the person of the Hospodar of Moldaviu, an ally 
who had rebelled from the Sultan. ‘I had rather,” said 
Peter, ‘cede all the territory between this and Kursk ; I 
should have the hope of some day recovering it; but 
my broken faith would be irreparable. I cannot violate 
my promise; honor is the only thing that is peculiarly 
ours, and to renounce it is to cease to be a monarch.” 
Peace was granted, Peter kept his word, and he and his 
army were saved. 

Coming to the throne when but a mere youth he found 
his country hemmed in on every side by mighty and 
conquering foes, and without any access to the sea ex- 
cept by the way of Archangel, the White Sea and the 
frozen ocean of the far North. This was the only outlet. 
And to reach it the English and Dutch ships went 
around the north of Norway and Sweden, meeting in 
the short summer the rafts at Archangel that had been 
brought down the Russian rivers, bearing the products 
of the country. 

It was upon the whole somewhat as though Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and others 
of these favored states had no outlet save by way of 
Hudson’s Bay, though from Chicago to Hudson’s Bay is 
not as far as from Moscow to Archangel. Nor is the 
outlet from Hudson’s Bay as far north as the northern 
point of Norway, by more than 700 miles. 

Our country inherited so much and acquired so much 
so easily and cheaply, and then mortgaged all so freely, 
that itis hardly possible in our land to realize the long 
struggles of Russia and the efforts of her sovereigns and 
people, as compared with the unexplained and unex- 
plainable errors of our politicians. Not only did Peter 
the Great have to wage long wars for outlets on the 
Baltic and Black Seas, but a peculiar and unparalleled 
personal act was his. For, leaving all the pleasures and 
allurements of a kingly court of which he was the abso- 
lute master, he went to Holland and England and labored 
aa a common workman in the shipyards of those coun- 
tries, in order that he might himself learn and then 
teach his people how to build boats and ships, and ac- 
quire a national navigation and commerce. Beset by all 
the evils of poverty, privation and hardship for ages, 
such as the poorest countries around the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe had not so much experienced, 
Russia was menaced constantly on the north by the 
warlike Swedes (and Sweden was then the great power 
of Northern Europe), on the east by Poland, then the 
great power of Central Europe; on the south by Turkey, 
whom all Europe had good reason to fear; and on the 
west by those Tartar hordes, whose conquering and dev_ 
astating inundations had been the dread of Asia and 
Europe from before the beginning of written history, 
and before whom even Cyrus the Great, after establish- 
ing the greatest of the ancient empires of the world, by 
the conquest of Babylon, Syria, Egypt, Palestine, etc. 
was defeated and slain and his army destroyed. England 
has been saved repeatedly from conquest by the sea. 
But Russia had no such protection. Nor had she moun- 
tain barriers. Poland had at times overrun and con- 
quered Russia, the Tartars sometimes devastated large 
areas and sometimes exacted tribute, the Turks were 
the terror of Christendom, and Sweden under Charles 
proposed nothing less than the complete conquest and 
annexation of all Russia. No wonder then that “in the 
joy of his heart the Czar exclaimed when the strife was 
over”’ (at Pultowa’s great battle) that “the sun of the 
morning had fallen from heaven, and that the founda- 
tions of St. Petersburg at length stood firm.” In learning 
himself the art of shipbuilding by heroic means he 
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stamped upon Russia great lines of advance in all the 
toil of human minds and hands, as well as in inland and 
ocean navigation and in home and foreign commerce, 
although other nations and peoples had the start of her 
by centuries of experience as to all maritime affairs. 

All these lines are safely in the power of Russia and 
beyond the grasp of any hostile force. By this means 
and by the Russian fleet and v.ssels on the Caspian (se- 
cure from English naval power) and by the Trans-Cas- 
pian railways, the Russian generals can by the end of 
June mass in Afghanistan or on the frontiers of 
Northern India_a far more powerful army than England 
has ever yet opposed in all her wars since the crusades. 
And any injury inflicted by England upon vessels or 
commerce, or upon fortresses, cities or towns upon or 
near the Baltic, the White or the Blick Seas, or any of 
Russia’s outer coast, will not affect the great event of the 
contest of arms, if such there should be. 

This will be decided on land in Asia. And it will be 
fraught with great results affecting all mankind, and es- 
pecially the four hundred millions of the Caucasian race, 
now under British and Russian rule. And the great contest 
will be (if there is war) in that region of the world 
which is the cradle of our race. 

We of America should sympathize with human suf- 
fering everywhere, and especially with all the sufterers 
of needless wars among all the races of men. And most 
wars are needless. 

But if there is war and Russia triumphs we need have 
no fear that India or the world at large will be injured 
by England’s withdrawal from India, should that occur. 
Far from it. Butitis very probable that Russia will 
not push her advantage to the utmost. She will proba- 
bly be satisfied to connect the Trans-Caspian Railways, 
and other lines of transportation and commerce with 
those of India and all Asia, and with the rich islands of 
the oriental seas from which she has been debarred to a 
great extent, and given whatever commercial benefits she 
can without war. Aud India, like Canada, will be great 
ly benefited by the proximity of a powerful neighbor 
and friend. 

Meantime our inland and ocean navigation and com- 
merce should be aided and advanced between the 
states of our Union. And it should be extended abroad 
with all the continental powers and islands of this plan- 
et, and on just, beneficent, conservative and friendly 
terms with all. Our interests and duties must no longer 
be betrayed or sacrificed by incapacity or treachery. 
Russia is our near neighbor and friend. We should re- 
joice in the advance of every country, and our own 
country greatly needs a wise and just advance. 


KANSAS GRAIN AND KANSAS 
CITY’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The eighth report of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
for 1884 contains the following statements as to the grain 
trade of that city. This is shown to have increased 
largely in the early part of the year, falling off consider- 
ably before the close. The causes of increase were the 
large previous crops, the appreciation of Kansas grain, 
and the tendency to a concentration of the trade there, 
due to the market facilities. The depressed prices 
caused the later decline in the traffic, while the freight 
rates, being well maintained, the prices were less than 
cost of production. But the grain was in the country 
and must come forward as soon as these elements were 
favorable. The compared crops of the cereals for the 
year, and those of 1883, were-as follows: Wheat, in the 
two years respectively, about 29,125,000 and 48,250,000 
bushels, mainly winter wheat, that of spring last year 
being less than 1,500,000 bushels; corn about 182,100,000 
bushels, and 200,000,000 last year; oats about 31,000,000 
and 27,500,000 bushels; rye about 5,100,000 and 5,635,000 
bushels. The totals were, in 1883, nearly 248,200,000, 
and last year over 281,000,000. 

The quality of the crops both years was unusually good, 
and on account of frosts farther south, Missouri and 


Kansas furnished the availabie grain for the markets, 


being the finest in the country. The Eastern states had 
also met with a partial failure, which brought the grain 
of the state up to high prices. The wheat crop of 1883 
was so largely left over that the movement, until har- 
vest, was large, so that trade was well sustained until the 
later decline in price. The receipts at Kansas City, of 
the above two years compared, were as follows: Those 
of wheat, for 1884, were about 10,070,000 bushels against 
this some over 9,000,000 in 1883; of corn respectively 


they were 13,200,000, and over 12,000,000 bushels; of oats, 
about 839,000 against some 659,000 bushels; of rye, 275,- 
363 and about 293,000 bushels, and of barley 57,219 
against 36,318; the totals were, last year, 24,482,537 
bushels, against about 22,050,000 the year previous. 
This increase of the grain trade led to the erection of 
two new elevators during t 1e ye ir, the Kansas, construct- 
ed the year before, but made regular in 1884, about Jan. 
1, aud the Inter-Ocean, made regular in October. These 


have respective storage capacities of 100,000 and 150,000 — 


bushels, making the grand total capacity of elevators 
of 1,770,090 bushels. The trade in milling wheat has 
also greatly increased during the year, always a favor- 
able feature of that market, and grades have been made 
to meet the demand. Kansas City now supplies wheat 
to mills in all parts of the country, especially in the 
South, where a fine trade in wheat and white corn has 
been developed by the opening of the Kamsas City, 
Springfield & Memphis Railroad. 


RAILWAY REGULATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, who has distinguished himself 
in our national statistics, in his European correspondence 
with the Inter Ocean, presents some very interesting 
facts relative to the English Railway Commissions 
apropos of the Reagan and other congressional bills now 
under consideration. This small area, thickly crowded 
with wealth and productions of all kinds, with all its 
infinite demands on the iron horse to whose inventive 
genius itis due, and as compared with our sparsely 
settled territory, presenting few engineering obstacles 
commensurate with that wealth of resource, has general- 
ly been supposed to have satisfactorily ciphered out this 
problem and to have asystem that is as near perfect in 
its operation aud tendency as practicable. Mr. Porter 
presents quite a different valuation of the facts. 

In the many years that this question, as to the limita- 
tion by legislation of the grasping power of these great 
and wealthy corporations, certain methods have been 
discussed, among which are: The non-interferance by 
specific and penal legislation, in the delegation of rate 
fixing power to commissioners; the continental plan of 
direct executive state control, or entire or partial owner- 
ship; investigation through a board .of commissioners, 
the enforcement of its conclusions, and an appeal to an 
enlightened public sentiment. With the exception of 
the continental plan each method has been tried by some 
of the twenty-six railway states of our Union. But all 
the long experience of over forty years in England 
seems not to have more satisfactorily and practically 
solved the riddle, any more than with us. In 1844 
Premier Gladstone was chairman of the first railway 
commission, which decided, after five reports, in favor 
of regulation rather than open competition. The result 
was a somewhat crude law, the commission was subor- 
dinated to the U. K. Board of Trade. This failed and 
was abolished. Two years later the evident abuses led 
to a board appointment, with full power to enforce its 
regulations on canals and roads. The president was 
paid $10,000 and the two others $7,500 annually. Soon 
after the roads consolidated in ‘a “Clearing House” 
arrangement, so named and legalized in 1850, similar in 
effect to our trunk line pool. This was abolished after 
a year, and the matter returned to the Board of Trade. 
As time passed on various acts were passed compelling 
the equalizing of rates and equal rights to all forward- 
ers. The notable Duke of Devonshire’s Commission Act 
ruled it inexpedient for the government to purchase the 
roads, or for parliament to interfere with their incor- 
poration or the regulation of their finances, but limit 
itself to the inspection of construction, etc., relegating 
the “Joint Stock Companies’” Act, all the regulations, 
among which was one compelling the running of two 
third-class trains per day. 

The year 1872 initiated the new departure now in 
practice under the Marquis of Salisbury’s advice and that 
of other eminent peers. In 1873 the “Regulation of Rail- 
way” Act was passed, including the appointment of a 
commission acting as a court, consisting of three, one of 
whom must be.a practical railway man. 
ample power of adjudication and enforcement, but it is 
wonderful how little it accomplishes besides receiving 
by each the salary of $15,000 annually, and issuing re- 
ports very voluminous, enormously expensive, and giving 
very little practical satisfaction. The cost of one of 
these 50-paged blue folios is $50,000, only adding to the 


This court has — 


ve 
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taxpayers’ burdens, while, the writer says, he learned 
there was but little confidence in the board. 

After forty years’ legislation, and the enactment of 
4,000 acts, England is not satisfied as to railway man- 
agement, although it has received the active attention 
and labor of the profoundest statesmen and scholars, 
during one of the most prolific eras of British history. 
Ere the ink was dry on the last report a new royal com- 
mission was asked for, while no great principles have 
been established and no great satisfactory plan developed 
to eradicate the steadily increasing difficulties. This 
should at least give some color of reason to delays in our 
congressional action, while the various states are testing 
all the many expedients and methods proposed. Mean. 
while we are inno way surpassed in our equipments, 
convenience, rapidity, and cost of railway transportation 
which competition of various lines and waterways has 
rendered probably the best at any one time practicable 
over our vast territory, and we may yet come nearer to 
the true solution than our wealthy and far more ven- 
erable mother. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Mr. James M. Swank, in a recent number of the Bulle- 
tin of the American Iron and Steel Association, dis- 
cusses the effects of our protective policy in reference to 
the matter of transportation, which he claims has been 
steadily cheapened by this cause. In support of this 
view he gives the facts relating to the cost of iron and 
steel rails since this industry was encouraged in this 
country by protection in the home and English market 

. compared with the period six years prior to our present 
duty, when the first American Bessemer steel works 
were started. At that time we were paying from $80 to 
$112 per ton in gold for English steel rails, at British 
seaports. Three years later, when our manufactories 
filled their first orders, the maximum price in gold was 
$77.50. The duty of $28 per ton imposed in 1870 was 
strongly opposed as foreshadowing a ruinous increase in 
price of steel, and great hindrance to our railway build- 
ing, but since then 5,000,000 tons of American rails have 
been sold at an average in currency of $50, or $5 less 
than the gold price in England. The price fell to $40 
in 1877, rising to $48.50 in 1882, due to the increased 
cost of raw material, in the three following years falling 
respectively $40 to $35 and $26. 

Mr. Swank also presents in tables the compared rates 
of transportation of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by the three routes noted, in the sixteen years, 1868-84 as 
follows: 


By lake By lake A 
Years. and canal.| and rail, |BY all rail. 
Cents. Cents Cents. 
24.54 29.0 42 6 
23.12 25 0 35.1 
17.10 22.0 33.3 
20.24 25.0 31.0 
24.50 28.0 33.5 
19,19 26.9 33.2 
14.10 16.9 28.7 
11.43 14 6 24,1 
9.58 11.8 16.5 
11.24 15.8 20.3 
9.15 11.4 LAT, 
11.60 13.3 17.3 
12.27 15.7 19.7 
8.19 10.4 14.4 
7.89 10.9 14.6 
8.40 11.5 16.5 
6.60 975 13.0 


These figures are from the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics by Mr. Nimmo. The steady decline in freight 
rates is seen at a glance, that by all rail having declined 
more than two-thirds in that period. A statement, as 
follows, has also been prepared by Mr. Nimmo, yiving 
the charges per ton per mile on thirteen of our promi- 
nent railways, in the years of 1873 and 1880, two prosper- 
ous years: 


Cents per ton 


Chicago, Burlington and ‘Quincy 


Saeke 


Lines of Railroad. ES 
1873 1880 
Boston and Albany.........--.....00006 1.96 1.21 
New York Central and Hudson River... 1.57 0.88 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western.. 1.45 0.83 
REMAUTES SUMED sv) s: = clove’ sia.e] <7 o's > vlsleceisieigtainse rice nue re 0.88 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago...............| 1.41 0.91 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern............... 1.33 0.75 
Michigan Central................... 1.22 0. 
Chicago and Alton...... 2.12 1.2 
1.92 1.0: 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 1.7 
Chicago and Northwestern......... 2.85 1.4 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 2 29 1.21 
BpsigtaiOONtrals .c.% sni.s ss co0cs+0s seve 1.51 | 0.97 


3 
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These rates coyer all species of freights moved, and the | likely to be in the neighborhood of 115,000,000 bushels. 


table tells its own story. 

The writer takesfrom Poor’s MWanual of 1881 some gen. 
eral corroborative statements. The cost of freight on the 
New York Central that year was about three mills less per 
ton per mile than in 1876, while the percentage of net 
profit was greater. The laborer in New York City paid 
for the transportation of a barrel of flour from Chicago 
in 1870, $1.66, against 86 cents ten years later. The 
sharp railway competition reduced these costs to 50 cents 
in 1881. The freight charges to Boston from Chicago, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson demonstrated a few years ago, for 
a year’s subsistence in meat and grain for an adult 
laborer; was about $1.25, the daily wages of a common 
workman, and one-half of that of a skilled mechanic. 


A good many Board of Trade firms in this city have es- 
tablished branches around the old location. 


It is said that contracts have been made for shipping 
grain from Chicago to New York at as low a rate as 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 


The damage done to the winter sown wheat, reported 
by the government, points to a harvest of 420,000,000 
bushels, a quantity equal to the harvest of 1883. 


Miss Julia Jackson, only child of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, will be married June 3 to William FE. Christian, a 
grain merchant of Richmond, Va. The lady is 23 years 
old. 

The cost of carrying the 26,000,000 bushels of wheat 
stored along the lakes is about $20,000 a day or over 
$600,000 a month, and at present prices this would make 
our stock of wheat cost $1.20 a bushel a year hence. 


Since there is a prospect of better weather and people 
are feeling more cheerful, itis announced that the area 
of spring wheat seeding in Dakota has increased 25 per 
cent., and in Minnesota 10 per cent., over that of last 
year. 

It is said that several carloads of Russian flaxseed 
have been sold in the New York market during the past 
month at about $1.50 per bushel. It will be used for 
seed in Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota, in all of which 
sections a good deal of attention is being directed to the 
culture of flax mainly for seed, which has been bringing 
good prices. 

According to current reports, the Hessian fly is on the 
wing, the grasshoppers are intending to take the next 
through train, the growing wheat is all turning yellow, 
there is no corn planted, a scramble is setting in among 
the millers and exporters to see who will get the most 
of the small stock now on hand, there has been no 
increase of acreage at the Northwest, etc. 


With the exception of a few of the bonanza farms in 
Dakota territory, the wheat for this year’s crop has been 
about all sown. Oliver Dalrymple reports 13,000 
acres of the Alton farm seeded, and the 30,000-acre Cass 
and Cheney farms allsown. The Grandin farms have 
put in about 25,000 acres. Reports from every county in 
North Dakota indicate that the acreage will be about 10 
per cent. less than las+ year. 


On the first morning in the new Chicago Board of 
Trade building, there was arush of the young brokers 
at the tap of ihe bell to see who could make the first 
transaction. W. C. Duell bought the first lot of June 
wheat that was quoted over the wires at 931, cents from 
Ed Brown; Alex. Ray, of L. Everingham & Co., made the 
first sale of June corn. Tom Wells and Tommy Gregg 
secured the honor of the first transactions in June pork 
at $11.921g. Geistenberg & Kroeschel were the first to 
open the ball in barley by paying 64 cents. 

The following is the New York Post’s summary of 
the present and future wheat situation: ‘Taking the 
world at large, this year’s wheat crop, with the exception 
of the United States, is likely to be above an average 
one. The requirements and supplies of the United 
States may be briefly stated thus: The home require- 
ments between this and harvest will not exceed 90,000- 
000 bushels. Estimating the export demand for the 
same period at 25,000,000 bushels, the requirements are 


This amount will have to come from the present visible 
supply, say 40,000,000 bushels, and from wheat now in 
farmers’ hands. When this has been done it is believed 
that the reserve left over from the bountiful crop of last 
year will be fully 125,000,000 bushels, which will go 
toward covering any deficiency in the United States 
wheat crop of this year. 


We think the scare on the subject of foreign competi- 
tion in the production of wheat is about over. There 
are only three countries named which are at all likely 
to compete with America—Russia, Australia and India. 
Of these, Russia is producing less wheat than in times 
past; Australia will scarcely produce more than will be 
required at home for a term of years. As regards India, 
the actual cost of wheat tothe Indian farmers is 551¢ 
cents per bushel, while the cost of transportation is de- 
cidedly in favor of the United States—American Culti- 
vator. 


The lesson to our farmers of the present condition of 
our wheat crop, seems clearly to be to urge them to an 
extensive planting of corn, liberally, and with a good 
quality of seed. The importance of this is not well un- 
derstood, says the N. Y. Produce Huchange Reporter, as 
are not the effects of the partial failures of this crop in 
1881 and 1883, on our general commercial interests. At 
the base of our meat products lies this cereal, which is 
the most important agricultural product of our daily 
use. When this crop fails only partially the purchases 
of farmers are greatly restricted for the other results of 
labor, and the laborer finds the added hardships to ob- 
taining a living from want of employment. The farmers 
of the South and Southwest, especially those who have 
lost their wheat crop or had it damaged, are holding on 
to their corn, and great changes are occurring in the 
minds of large numbers as to their estimates of the fu- 
ture. ; 


ERECTING ELEVATORS IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


A party writes to the Minnesota Railroad Commission- 
ers from Dakota stating that he desires to erect an eleva- 
tor along the line of some railroad in Minnesota, and 
asks if he can doso. His elevator is to have a capacity 
of 12,000 bushels. In reply the commissioners cite sec- 
tion 15 of theact approved March 5, 1885, regulating 
railroad companies: 

The statute is clear and decisive upon the questions 
you submit. Under it you would have the right to erect 
an elevator of 12,000 bushels capacity, or even less, if you 
should so desire; and you will receive from any railroad 
company in this state such facilities as your business 
may demand. The board of railroad and warehouse 
commissioners will take great pleasure in aiding in this 
matter, and give you the full assurance of their counte- 
nance and earnest support. Of course you will make 
your application to the railroad commissioners in the 
regular way, aad will have no need of coming to the 
board unless you meet with some difficulty, which, under 
such an explicit statute, is not at all probable. 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY, 


The last official report shows that the Chicago eleva- 
tors contain 14,776,812 bushels of wheat, 969,816 bushels 
of corn, 321,202 bushels of oats, 39,479 bushels of rye, 
and 31,218 bushels of barley, making a grand total of 
16,188,527 bushels, against 17,411,983 bushels a week ago, 
and 15,214,074 bushels at this period last year. 

Milwaukee warehouses are stored with 3,543,016 bush- 
els of wheat, 1,970 bushels of oats, 13,832 bushels of rye, 
and 18,989 bushels of barley. 

New York and Brooklyn warehouses are stored with 
3,112,900 bushels of wheat, 550,883 bushels of corn, 419,- 
112 bushels of oats, 14,792 bushels of rye, and 30,754 
bushels of barley. 

Exports from leading seaboard ports last week includ- 
ed 220,000 barrels of flour, 730,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,320,000 bushels of corn, 80,000 bushels of oats, 7,700 
barrels of pork, 5,600,000 pounds of lard, and 3,600,- 
000 pounds of bacon. F 

Visible supply of grain in the United States and Can- 
ada, on the 9th inst.: Wheat, 41,832,878 bushels; corn, 
6,638,216 bushels: oats, 1,864,907 bushels; rye, 248,698 
bushels; barley, 283,215 bushels. 


The best and cheapest car starter is sold by Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Ill. With it one man can move 
a loaded car. 
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ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS |:-- 


P. C. Sharp, grain dealer of Farmington, Iowa, has 
sold out. 

The Welland Canal was opened for navigation on 
May 7. 

It is reliably stated that Kansas City is to have a new 
grain elevator. 

The Farmers’ Alliance will build an elevator at 
Osborne, Kan. 

J. M. Harper & Co., grain dealers of Milan, Kan., 
haye dissolved. 

W.D. Cromie, of Woodbine, Iowa, has sold out his 
grain business. 

Mettler & Anderson, grain dealers of Wyanet, I1l., 
have dissolved. 

Eskin & Griffith, of Chattanooga, Tenn., intend to 
build an elevator. 

8. H. Denmark, grain dealer, of Goldsboro,. N. C., has 
made an assignment. 

The Ellsworth elevator at Utica, Minn., is to be trans- 
formed into a flour mill. -- 

Liesveld, Van Burg & Co., of Hickman, Neb., have 
completed their elevator. 

Max Schutz & Co. succeed Max Schutz in the grain 
business at Yseleta, Tex. 

Sunwald & Co. will shortly build a 30,000 bushel 
elevator at Dawson, Minn. 

C.N. Baylor & Co., grain de ilers, Boulder, Col., have 
dissolved, M. H. Deitz retiring. 

E. Mettler’s Son, flour and grain commission mer- 
chant, of New York City, has failed. 

The Loveland Milling Co. are about to build an eleva- 
tor at Loveland, Ohio, to cost $6,400. 

The Falum Agricultural Union have purchased the 
elevator of J. M. Jones at Bavaria, Kan. 

W. J. Steber & Co. succeed John A. Wolfinger & Co., 
grain and feed dealers, of St. Louis, Mo. 

D. Martin & Co., the oldest commission firm in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, made an assignment May 11. 

Coney, Pate & Oo., grain dealers, of Claytonville, Ill., 
have dissolved. Pate & Potter continue. 

Dodge & Wade succeed Dodge, Sanborn & Co. in the 
wholesale grain business at Boston, Mass. 

Summer & Co., stock and grain brokers of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., are closing out their business. 

Crighton & Scribner succeed John Crighton & Co., 
grain commission merchants of this city. 

Thos. H. Early & Co., grain dealers of Providence, R. 
I., have dissolved. Thos. H. Early continues. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul Road will build a large 
elevator at Cannon Falls, Minn., this summer. 

Van Dusen’s elevator at Pine Island, Minn., has been 
improved, and a new brick smoke stack adde. 

Ball & Toren, grain dealers of Fletcher, Iowa, have 
d ssolved, and W. H. Ball continues the business. 

David Dows & Co., of New York City, have removed 
their St. Paul, Minn., branch to Daluth, same state. 

Taylor & Tupper, grain and hay dealers, of Boston, 
Mass., have dissolved. Edward E. Taylor coutinues. 

The Red River Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, are about 
to build a 20,000-bushel elevator at Devil’s Lake, Dak. 

Friermood & Vawter, grain dealers, etc., Sims, Ind., 
have dissolved, and are succeeded by-Z. T. Friermood. 

Over 130 carloads of baled hay were shipped from 
Delavan, Tazewell county, Ill., during the past winter. 

Four elevators, each with a capacity of 30,000 bushels, 
will be built on Park River, Dak., the coming summer. 

B. A. Betts is building a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Chewsville, Md., which he expects to have completed by 
July 1. 

The Eldridge Brewing Co. are about to erect an ele- 
vator at Portsmouth, N. H., with a capacity of 50,000 
bushels. 

Noble & Moore, flour and grain dealers, of Spring- 
field, Mass., have dissolved, and are succeeded by Noble 
& Carter. 

The Blatz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., are about 
to build a brick and stone elevator, at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. 

The Farmers’ Milling and Elevator Co. intend to 
build an elevator at Denver or Fort Collins, Col., to cost ; 
about $10,000. 

The price of barley in San Francisco jumped up 23 : 
cents within three days last week. The highest figure 
reached was $1.45. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayjon Railroad Elevator | 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has been incorporated, with a cap- 
ital stock of $250,000. 

The Red River Valley Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will build twelve elevators the coming season, 
each with 30,000 bushels capacity. These houses will 


be built mostly in Dakota, and will be ready for oper- 
ation the latter part of August. 


The steamer N. K. Fairbank cleared from Duluth, 
Minn., yesterday, for Buffalo, N. Y., with 51,000 bushels 
of wheat, the first cargo of the season. 


Lanier & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., have purchased 
ground at Memphis, same s'ate, on which they contem- 
plate building a $75,000 mill and elevator. 


Hulbert, of the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Com- 
pany, will give $500 reward for the apprehension of the 
men who set fire to their Crookston elevator, 


The Texas Mill and Elevator Co. has been organized 
at Corsicana, Tex., by M. D. Coffeen, M. Wicks, B. J. 
Barry, and others, with a capital stock of $40,000. 


J. Q. Adams, manager of the St. Paul, Minn., office of 
David Dows & Co., will shortly remove to Duluth, where 
he will represent the Northern Pacific Elevator Co. 


R. L. Van Dusen has retired from the elevator firm 
of G@. W. Van Dusen & O©o., of Rochester, Minn., and 
gone to Portland, Ore, where he will engage in busi- 
ness. 


Frank Baer, of Ligonier, Pa., contemplates building a 
mill and elevator at Greensburg, same state, the coming 
summer. The elevator will have a capacity of 12,000 
bushels. 


The Union Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
putting in the foundations for their 1,500,000 bushel 
elevator, which it is estimated will cost from $250,000 to 
$300,000. 

It is stated that Mr. 8. H. Grannis has bought and 
shipped to Chicago this season from the territory tribu- 
tary to Englewood, Minn., fifteen cars or 8,000 bushels of 
timothy seed. 


The Secretary of State of Illinois has issued a license 
to the Canadian Grain and Provision Co., of this city, to 
deal in all kinds of grain, stocks and provisions, with 
capital stock of $100,000. : 


The Union Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $600,000. 
President, J. 8S. Pillsbury; Vice-President, H. W. Pratt; 
Treasurer, H. W. Holmes, all of Minneapolis. 


A bushel of wheat sent from the Turtle Mountain 
region in Dakota to the New Orleans Exposition was 
awarded the first premium in competition with the world. 
It was raised by A. Sinclair, on Oak Creek, in Baltinean 
County. 


The official elevator report of Dakota shows the 
county of Ransom to be twelve per cent. ahead of any 
other county in the state, in the quantity of No. 1 hard 
wheat produced last year, and the town of Lisbon five 
per cent. ahead. 


E. Holmes & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., will shortly 
be known as the Minneapolis & St. Louis Elevator Co. 
They purpose erecting twelve new elevators, of 25,000 
bushels capacity each, on the extension of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad. 


The two elevator bills at Duluth, Minn., amounting to 
over 5,000,000 feet, sold for over $8.53 per 1,000 green, 
on cars at the mill. As the whole bill was very easy to 
cut, being 95 per cent. 2x6, 2x8, and 2x10 any length, 
the price does not seem bad as compared to cargoes of 
Manistee and Ludington piece stuff selling on the Chi- 
cago market at $8, after having paid $1.50 freight; how- 
ever, itis bad enough. The Duluth Lumber Company 
was awarded one of the elevator bills—2,700,000 feet. 
There were seven bids within arange of fifteen cents 
per 1,000 feet. 


The United States Board of Indian Commissioners 
awarded the contracts for corn on May 9 for the ensuing 
year, The principal awards are: H. C. Slavens, 200,000 
hundred-weight, to be delivered at Caldwell, Kan, for 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agencies, at 95 cents per hun- 
dred-weight; B. F. Moorchouse, 300,000 hundred-weight, 


| to be delivered at Gordon City, Neb., for the Pine 


Ridge Agency, at $1.13 per hundred-weight, and 400,000 
hundred-weight, to be delivered by the same contractor 
at Valentine, Neb., for the Rosebud Agency, at $1.09 per 
hundred-weight. The highest price given is $2.25 per 
hundred-weight, awarded to°H. C. Slavens for 9,000 
hundred-weight for the Navajo Agency, and the lowest 
price on the list of awards is 77.9 cents per hundred- 
weight, at which price Asel Keyes is to deliver 20,000 
hundred-weight at Sioux City. 

Commissioner Baker expresses the following opinion 
of the new Minnesota Warehouse bill: “The railroad 
law requires the railroads to permit the building of ele- 
vators along their lines by persons who wish to build, 
and to furnish cars on the track when called for, for the 
shipment of their grain. That is all that is required fora 
free market. I have no doubt about the constitutionality 
of this point in the railroad law, and do not believe that 
question will be brought up, for it is practically the same 


law that is in operation in Lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. 


The warehouses in Illinois are private warehouses, ex- 
cept at Chicago. I do not think the railroad comparies 
will show any disposition to fight the new order of 
things. Already, at my solicitation, the Omaha Road is 
giving the farmers freer shipping, and when the other 
roads are told to do so by law | believe they will fall into 
line. I think this law will secure to the farmers all 
they have been contending for. Elevators will spring 
up everywhere along the railroad lines, and, as surely as 
water seeks its level, the market for grain will be open 
and free.” 


David Lenevne, grain dealer of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, died recently. 


Joseph Cohen, grain dealer of Alfonte, Ind., has been 
burned out. He wasinsured. 


Anderson & Co.’s elevator at Minden City, Mich., has 
been burned. The loss was estimated at $5,000. 


O. K. Paddock, grain dealer, of Percival, Iowa, was 
burnt out recently. Loss, about $5,000; insurance, $2,500. 


Fay’s elevator at Defiance, lowa, was burned in the 
eit of April 24. The loss was $5,000; insurance, 
3,000. 


The Pillsbury & Hulburt Elevator at Ada, Minn., 
containing a large quantity of wheat, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on April 26. : 


The elevator of Amboy & Co., at Mulberry Grove, II1., 
was destroyed by fire on April 29, p.m. The loss was 
$5,000; covered by insurance. 


A. F. Skinner, grain dealer, of Logansport, Ind., was 
accidentally killed recently. He was handling a loaded 
gun, when acharge of bird shot struck him causing 
death in an hour. 


The Continental Brewing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
suffered a loss of $50,000 by fire April 26. The malt 
house, drying kiln, and the fourth and fifth stories of the 
elevators, together with 50,000 bushels of malt and bar- 
ley, were destroyed. They were insured. 


At about 2 o’clock on the morning of April 25 a fire 
occurred in the large grain warehouse and dock owned 
by Robt. Walker at Kincardine, Ont., which quickly 
extended to the two adjoining storehouses, owned by 
Robt. Walker and T. C. Rockledge, and they were totally 
consumed. Walker’s loss was $4,500; insurance, $2,500. 


Wainwright’s brewery, at Pittsburg, Pa., collapsed at 
about 3 4. M. of May 3. There was great excitement and 
false rumors of loss of life. The building was a sub- 
stantial, four-story brick, and contained a valuable lot of 
new machinery and 10,000 b arrels of beer; the great 
weight of the latter, it is thought, caused the floor sup- 
ports to give way, and the building collapsed from cel- 
lar to garret. The loss was estimated at over $100,000. 
It will be r. built at once. 


Near midnight of May 4 a suspicious person was seen 
dressed in rough clothing and a b}ack slouch hat, with a 
heavy moustache, in the railway depot, at Crookston, 
Minn., who, in reply to inquiry, said he was from Win- 
nipeg. He walked up the track and set fire, by means 
of kerosene, to the Pillsbury & Hulburt Elevator. He 
was immediately pursued by chief of police Dowling, 
who fired two ineffective shots, and the rascal escaped 
in the darkness. The elevator, on account of the high 
wind, was totally destroyed, and the brands were carried 
a mile or more; the town was saved with great difficulty. 
The manager, Geo. Tunnel, had been at the elevator a 
few minutes previous to the fire breaking out, as he 
feared that the sparks of the Northwestern elevator, 
burned the night previous, might communicate fire to 
his house. He lost his personal effects. 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EX- 
CHANGE BILL OF LADING. 


The questions for a long time in controversy between 
the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association and the New 
York Produce Exchange are now in a fair way for com- 
plete adjustment. The special committee appointed by 
the Exchange, after a lengthy correspondence, have ob- 
tained concessions that have been accepted by the Board 
of Managers, although the committee are still retained 
with power to make further modifications. A special 
committee of the Chicago Board of Trade, in corres- 
pondence with the New York committee, had practically 
resolved to give their adhesion to the plan agreed upon 
so far as through-bills were concerned, but to leave the 
questions as to lake freights still open for consideration. 

The present modifications differ very considerably 
from those adopted at the conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Laws of Nations. 
The first introduces a clause as to delivery at port with 
the words, “or as near thereto as she may safely get,” 
optional with the carrier. The words “and primage—if 
customary—ino cash without discount” or ‘‘with primage”’ 
are also to be used at currier’s option. The exemptions 
of the latter from damages are enlarged by including 
the words, “‘causes beyond his control, riots, strikes, 
stoppages of labor, heating, errors of marks, numbers, 
address, or description” (the absence of marks was 
already provided for), ‘risk of craft, hulk, or tranship- 
ment.’ The loss by fire is farther defined as “an ex- 
cepted risk whcresoever occurring,” and the exemption 
liability on account of latent defects, etc., in hull and 
machinery is extended to “appurtenances.” It is stipu- 
lated that the holder of a bill of lading shall be bound 
by its conditions on acceptance, as well as the shipper, 
owner, and consignee of goods, as fully as if signed by 
them. The clause specifying the number of bills issued 
concludes with the proviso: ‘One of which being ac- 
complished, and gzven wp to carréer, the others to stand | 
void.” The words in italics are new. 
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A gorciblatilusteation of the falling off of the carrying- 
trade on Erie Canal is a statement recently made by a 
prominent marine man at Buffalo, to the effect that only 
a few years ago there were 5,000 grain boats on the 
canal where now there are but i 700. Sixty new boats 
were built last winter. 


It cost the state $16,000,000 to construct the Ohio ca- 
nals. If properly managed they are worth vastly more 
than thatsum. ‘fo abandon them, formally by ‘egisla- 
tion, or indirectly by neglecting ‘to provide for their 
maintenance and repair, would involve a loss of not less 
than $100,000,000 to the state and the towns and cities 
along the line of the canals. It is time the people made 
a demand for the protection and improvement of these 
waterways. The cost of doing this will only be a small 
percentage of what the people will lose by increased 
railway freights if the canals are not kept up. This mat- 
ter will be an issue at the next election, and the party 
unfriendly to the canals will suffer.—Cleveland Press. 


While the withholding of legislation is often in its 
healthy conservatism, the best work Congress can per- 
form for the nation’s good, t here are some withholdings 
of appropriations from political or local dissensions, that 
deeply injure the progress’ of valuable enterprise and 
render much of that which has been expended a waste. 
It is stated that on account of failure of appropriations to 
the Mississippi River improvement a large fleet of en- 
gineer boats, launches, machinery, etc., has fleen taken 
to St. Louis to await the tardy action of government. 
Meanwhile a vast amount of work that has been done at 
great expense will have been severely damaged, increas- 
ing immensely the cost when resumed perhaps another 
This untimely interruption of great national 
work, wasting the nation’s money, has been largely il- 
lustrated by many other improvements in our water- 
ways, and these delays have been also attended by seri- 
ous injury to navigation and to our national commerce. 
—FHechange. 


Extensive repairs are to be made on the Erie Canal 
before the opening of navigation. Bridges are to be 
constructed at Medina and Gasport. At Lyons the canal 
is to be widened on the curve so that the turn will not 
be as sharp as it has been. A break at Hagle Harbor 
will be repaired, and it is probable that a waste weir 
will be put ia at that point. A strip of vertical wall will 
be built at Macedon. The work of removing the wall 
between the old and new canals, just below Fairport, 
will be completed. The work was commenced in the 
fall of 1883 and was abandoned on account of the lack 
of funds. The amount of general repairs which will be 
made will depend upon the appropriation. No matter 
how large that may be there are places enough to be 
rebuilt to use up every dollar of it. In many places 
there are bars formed, and these must be removed and 
the canal bottome’ ott sufficiently to prevent the strand- 
ing of the largest boats. The vertical wall is also in bad 
shape i in many spots, and must certainly be repaired.— 
Inland Marine. 


Superintendent of Public Works Shanahan and several 
other New York State officials were at Buffalo this week 
laying out work for improving the canal.. A new iron 
bridge is to be built at Louisiana street, and considera- 
ble work is to be done on the exposed canal in the 
vicinity of Porter avenue. At the latter point the lake 


has done a great amount of damage year after year, and 


has at last driven the State author ities to adopt some 
stringent measures calculated to keep it in its place. It 
is proposed to raise the tow-path of the canal from four 
to five feet, pave it thoroughly, so that if waves reach it 
they cannot wash it badly, and then continue the pave- 
ment down into the lake far enough to prevent it from 
undermining the stone. For this sloping pavement 
stones of great weight will be used, some of them five 
feet long. They will be swung by a long-armed derrick 
around from the canal scows and lowered into place. 
From 1,000 to 1,200 feet of this work will have to be done 
in order to secure the canal from encroachment. The 
tow-path is now in condition for traffic, but the soil 
placed on it this spring would serve only for one season, 
and would then be washed into the canal, together with 
the wall, all of which must be dredged out in the spring. 
The job will take most of the summer.—Jnland Marine. 


Canada, our indefatigable canal improvement com- 
petitor, has just revived, by a resolution offered in tbe 
House of Commons, the opening of the Ottawa and 
French River system, which would give the shortest 
water route from Chicago to either New York or Mon- 
treal, via Lake Huron. The deepening of the Ottawa, 
the Matawa, and the French Rivers was proposed ia 
1856; but the cost, estimated at $24,000,000, was too 
large even for that liberal nation. Two years later this 
estimate was reduced to $16,000,000, and there have been 
sines several revivals of the matter. This route would 
diminish the distance of shipments abroad as compared 
with the St. Lawrence, 270 miles; with the Erie, 338, 
and with the ocean voyage, included to Liverpool, by a 
saving of 776 miles, or 15 per cent. This certainly seems 
promising ; but the finances of this plucky state are in a 
precarious condition, although the mother country has 


always been ready to hold out a liberal hand to her 
Western daughter, especially with the hope of also 
getting control of the shipping interests of the American 
Northwest. On April 80 the Dominion debt was stated 
Officially at $257,300,000 gross, and netted over $192,250,- 

000. But the advocates of this scheme, says the Inland 
Marine, declare that this means commercial supremacy 
on this continent, which is the grand goal of the ambi- 
tion of the Dominion and her hope for future prosperity. 


TALLMADGE’S WH WHEAT REPORT. 


The report of Mr. 8. W. Tall Tallmadge, of Milwaukee 
on May 7, taken as usual from national and state official 
returns, and replies of correspondents, indicates a still 
more serious outlook for the winter wheat crop than in 
April, since the last general cold wave which has 
blighted the immediately previous evidences of im- 
provement. Thousands of acres will be plowed wnder 
and sown to oatsor other grain. The damage from 
winter killing seems general throughout the winter 
wheat states, with the single exception of Michigan, 
which reports but slightly decreased acreage and little 
winter killing. The loss, says the report, promises to be 
correspondingly the greatest ever known. From the 
facts as stated, Mr. Tallmadge thinks that our wheat 
product will not aggregate over 350,000,000 bushels, 
barely sufficient for home uses. 

The seeding in the spring wheat states was not com- 
pleted, but itis evident that it will bea somewhat de- 
creased acreage, and the season is unusually backward, 
the yield promising to fall very much short of last year’s. 
Kentucky’s official reports say that there never was in 
that state such severe weather or so poor a condition of 
the wheat crop. With little snow and the thermometer 
ranging to 20 degrees below zero, the winter destruction 
has been large. The yield itis thought will not reach 
one-half of last year’s, which was 13,500,000 bushels. 
Missouri returns say that much of the wheat has been 
plowed up; the cropis estimated at less than 60 per 
cent. of last year, 27,500,000 bushels. Pennsylvania re- 
ports some improvement on the April outlook from bet- 
ter weather; only one-half of last year’s crop, 22,500,- 
000 bushels, is anticipated. The acreage was estimated 
at 89 percent. Michigan is as above reported with a 
decreased acreage of about 5 per cent. 

Maryland, though reporting some improvement on 
last returns, will, it isthought, have not over three- 
fourths of last year’s crop of 8,260.000 bushels.  Cali- 
fornia, with aslight recent improvement, returns an 
estimate of about 40, 000,000 bushels against the govern- 
ment report of 44,320,000, and that of the state Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture of 57,420,000 bushels. Wis- 
consin has a crop of which about 40 per cent. only is 
winter wheat; her acreage fell short 20 per cent. on last 
year. Winter killing has been severe; it is thought that 
from 40 to 50 per cent. has been plowed under. The 
seeding of spring wheat has been greatly retarded; the 
acreage will be considerably below that of last year, and 
the estimated yield is about 15,000,000 against 20,000,- 
000 bushels last year. Lowa reports the same class of 
injuries and area decreased as other states, but makes 
no definite returns. West Virginia, also due to like 
causes, it is estimated, will not make over one-third her 
previous crop of 4,000,000 bushels. This year has not 
been paralleled in that state since 1836. 

The outlook for Dakota is good, the recent war news 
having stimulated wheat seeding and the acreage will 
not be diminished. Alabama returns the condition of 
wheat as poor. Georgia, itis estimated, will produce 
not much over 50 per cent. of last year’s yield. The con- 
dition of winter wheat was good in New York and the 
promise an average crop. Indiana’s returns are very 
doleful inthe plowing up of thousands of acres with 
the prospect of the poorest crop ever known. TIllinois’ 
acreage is short full 15 per cent.; there has been a slight 
improvement, but the estimate remainsthe same as in 
April. Kansas shows little change. The estimated 
yield is only about one-half of last year’s; one-fourth of 
the 1,600,000 acres sown has been plowed up; the previ- 
ous crop was 48,000,000 bushels. The returns from 
Virginia are more unfavorable. The acreage is esti- 
mated at 53 and the condition 48 per cent. of the average. 
The estimated yield is 3,000,000 against 7,000,000 bush- 
els last year. The Nebraska spring wheat seeding is 
about completed, over a slightly increased area. The 
prospect now is of an average crop. Minnesota has 
about completed seeding, with a shortage of about 12 per 
cent. in acreage; the prospects are for about an average 
crop. Ninety- four counties in Tennessee place the com- 

pared area at 71 per cent. of last year, and the condition 
ts of a fullaverage crop. These figures, says the writer, 
should probably be reduced to 65 and 40 per cent. re- 
spectively. 


Russia has furnished Europe with from 30,000,000 to 
102,000,000 bu-hels of wheat during the last ten years. 
Our own export this year will probably amount to 140 - 
000,000 or 150,000,000 bushels, according to the demand 
of the next two months. It will 
withdrawal of Russia as a competitor in the European 
markets for a whole year would have an important ef- 
fect upon prices. The other countries which might come 
forward to supply the demand are Australia, and _possi- 
bly India. The two together can export about 40,000,000 
bushels. But India may be affected by the war and able 
to do but little. Much depends, of course, upon the du- 
ration of a war. At present the Russian crop of last year 
has been well distributed, and Europe is well supplied. 
—EH. H. Walker, Statistician New York Produce Ha- 
change. 
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The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
adopted a resolution to suspend any member for the 
period of thirty days who may be found guilty of trad- 
ing out of the regular hours, which are fixed from 9:30 
A.M. to 1p. M., and from 2 to 2:30 P. M., except on Satur- 
days, when n9 afternoon session is held. 


The transactions in the New York grain markets on 
Thursday, May 7, were enormous, being probably the 
largest on record. Of wheat there were 14, 000,000 bush- 
els sold, and of corn 2,200,000 bushels. May wheat ad- 
vanced from $1.0134 to $1. 0414, at which figures it closed 
4 cents higher than on Tuesday. June and July wheat 
closed B56 cents higher. Wheat advanced entirely on the 
war news. The grain ring was a scene of tumult all the 
day. There was hardly a moment’s cessation to the 
excitement. 


The Call Room Committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade met on May 6, Chairman Catlin presiding. Sam- 
uel Adams was appointed caller, and J. Howard Jones, 
recording secretary. The seats will for a short time be 
free, so that selections can be made more knowingly. 
The scale of prices adopted is as follows: Class A, 137 
seats, $50; Class B, 131, $40 each; C, 81 seats, $25 each; 
and Class D, 65 seats, $12. Each section will draw for 
seats by lot. Only one seat will be allowed to any oue 
house clearing trade through the clearing house; and no 
non-clearing house members will be entitled to a choice 
of seats. 


Among the acts of the Chicago Board of Trade prior 
to leaving its old quarters, were the adoption of the fol- 
lowing amendments to Rule 22: All deliveries of grain 
in 1,000-bushel to 5,000-bushel lots, of mess pork, lard, or 
sweet-pickled hams in 50-package to 250-package lots, or 
of meats in lots of 25,000 to 50,000 pounds, to rule 22, 
section 5 shall be amended by the insertion of the follow- 
ing words: And on all time contracts of 1,000 bushels 
of grain or flax-seed, or multiple thereof, except as pro- 
vided above, deliveries shall be made in lots of 1,000 
bushels; and on a!l time contracts for mess pork, hams, 
or lard for 50-packages, or any multiple, except as pro- 
vided above, deliveries shall be made in lots of 50-vack- 
ages; and on all time contracts for 25,000 pounds of meat, 
or any multiple thereof, except as p:ovided above. 
deliveries shall be made in lots of 25,000 pounds. These 
amendments are now in force. The attention of the 
Board was also called by Pres. Blake to the trading after 
hours, which illegal business the directors had made 
great efforts to suppress. A resolution was, in conse- 
quence, adopted, to the effect that this trading practice, 
in violation of Rule 17, and working serious injury to 
the law abiding members, must be stopped, and that in 
future, after public notice being given in open session by 
the President, the violators shall be suspended from the 
privileges of the Board for not less than thirty days. 


A telegram came to the Inter Ocean on May 9, from 
St. Louis, stating that arrangements were in progress to 
give the Western Union the market quotations of that 
point, leaving Chicago to a secondary place. An inter- 
view with Superintendent Brown, of the telegraph com- 
pany, while denying that any definite arrangements had 
been made, indicated that the spirit of the Western 
Union was in accord and aid the measure. In the recent 
bucket-shop war the Board here had made claims to 
exclusive control of its reports, and compelled custom- 
ers who wished them to undergo a disagreeable 
scrutiny of business. He says that the shops had been 
able so far to obtain these quotations, while great incon- 
venience resulted to regular customers. Mr. Brown 
admitted that in such a case the Company would do all 
in their power to send the St. Louis quotations as rapidly 
to customers as possible, and as these now have become 
equal in their fluctuation to those of Chicago, and could 
be obtained in from three to four minutes, they could 
largely displace the latter. The Board here would 
doubtless cut off the St. Louis Exchange, which many 
think would injure its trade largely. In reply to the 
question as to tue New York quotations, Mr. Brown said 
there was no reason why they could not be brought and 
used here as formerly. The Western Union will un- 
doubtedly do all in its power to forward its own inter- 
ests. At last accounts our bucket-shops weie running 
full blast, with Chicago quotations accurate and in good 
time. 


CHICAGO’S NEW BOARD OF TRADE. 


‘‘Oh, papa,” said the broker’s little daughter, as they 
walked to the Lake Shore depot,” what a splendid build- 
ing that is—that one with the clock in the steeple and 
the ship on top, and the stained glass windows, | mean. 
What church is it?” 
“That isn’t a church.” 
“Ts it a Sunday School room ?” 
“No, not exactly, my dear, though I believe the 
précious little lambs are sometimes taken in there.”— 
Ohicago Herald. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND YIELDS. 


All reports of the prospective wheat crop, sev- 
eral of which are summarized elsewhere in this 
paper, are tinged with strong “bullish” tenden- 
cies. Itis true that the market needs all the 
strengthening it can get, even to put prices where 
they legitimately belong; but at the same time 
it must be remembered that after all the decrease 
in acreage and winter killing of the plant, there 
will still he several bushels of wheat raised in 
this country. 

Reports up to within a few days have been 
unanimous in asserting that there would be a de- 
crease in spring wheat acreage as well as in win- 
ter wheat acreage. Now, however, it is an- 
nounced on excellent authority that the increase 
of wheat acreage in Minnesota is 10 per cent. 
and in Dakota 25 per cent. This has been 
brought about by the rumors of war and the con- 
viction on the part of farmers in the Northwest 
that the falling off in the acreage in winter wheat 
states will make wheat growing profitable this 
year. No doubt the wheat crop will be short 
100,000,000 bushels this year, as compared with 
last year; and that is quite suffcient to give wheat 
a moderate boom, quite irrespective of wars 
abroad. Still it must be remembered that a good 
part of the last year’s crop will be carried over. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD’S QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


The Market Quotation Committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has entered upon a new 
campaign to preserve its quotations from the 
bucket shops. This time, it must be confessed, it 
has executed a master stroke of strategy. It will 
be remembered that heretofore the bucket shops 
have beaten the Board by relying upon the right 
of injunction. But now the favorite remedy of 
the bucket shops avails them naught. So long 
as the bucket shops had “tickers” and the tele- 
graph companies to fight their battles, they man- 
aged to worry along with only occasional annoy- 
ance. : 

Now, however, the line of battle is changed. 
The Board has cut no wires or anything of that 
sort. It simply did not put wires into its new 
building. All the old injunctions are of no value 
now, as they were powerless to prevent the Board 
from moving from its old quarters. This was a 
strategic retreat with a vengeance. The bucket 
shops have no basis for action. The move was 
aimed solely at them, and not at the Open Board 
as many supposed. The Western Union has 
promised to boom St. Louis quotations, and has, 


it is said, made arrangements to take quotations 
from the Open Board of this éity. How this will 
result remains to be seen. But this much is cer- 
tain: That the Chicago Board is determined to 
maintain the rights of proprietorship over its own 
quotations. 


THE CLEVELAND CASE. 


The decision of the case of Higgins & Gilbert, 
of Chicago, vs. James McCrea, of Cleveland, as 
decided by the court of the latter city, is else- 
where recounted in this issue, and it will be the 
basis of important action and debate as long as 
the verdict remains unchallenged. The result in 
this operation was due to the famous McGeoch 
lard deal, run in this city in June, 1883. During 
its course the plaintiffs bought the products in 
question and held them over the McGeoch failure, 
not otherwise instructed, and then sold at a loss 
over margins of $31,000. As stated, by the ver- 
dict under the court ruling, they not only failed 
to-recover, but found themselves liable to defend- 
ants for a counter claim of some $20,000 on pre- 
vious deals. The ground of the finding was the 
ruling of the court as stated in the report. In 
comment, the Chicago Tribune says that this 
seems to be a severe decision, and is in conflict 
with others on the same point, notably in a case 
before Judge Gresham at Indianapolis. In the 
present case the books of the firm showed the 
transfer, so as to leave no doubt as to its genuine- 
ness, the legal failure being simply the non- 
compliance with the board’s rule as to specific no- 
tice of the parties to whom sold. At the time of 
the proposed “clearing house” plan on the Chica- 
go Board it was objected that at some time the 
courts would rule that this “ringing” up of trades 
relieved the principals of their obligations. The 
merits of these cases to the moral understanding 
of business men are clear, whatever the decisions 
of the courts may be. The Board of this city 
contemplates the actual delivery of all purchases 
unless subsequently sold. The commission mer- 
chant has no discretion as to his obedience of his 
principal’s orders, and must regard all the trans- 
fers ordered real as to intention; if the parties so 
ordering enter upon a gambling. transaction, 
which the law in no way imposes upon them, they 
should be the sufferers in case of losses, and not 
the agents whom they employ, 


THE INFLUENCE OF BOARDS OF 
TRADE. 


The recent dedication of the new building of 
the Chicago Board of Trade has stimulated the 
Tribune to moralizing over the future influence 
of this huge association, which now, at intervals 
of a decade each, has dedicated three splendid, 
finely-equipped commercial exchanges, each sur- 
passing in elegance and practical value its prede- 
cessor. The real beginning of this Board was at 
the time of the war, with its vast demands on 
commerce and production, which was fitly cli- 
maxed by the first home at the close of that period 
in 1865. The aggregate of its business has in- 
creased with wonderful rapidity, and at the end 
of the next decade, when the great fire had de- 
stroyed almost everything in the way of business, 
edifices, and habitations, this body was the center 
of deep interest. It had lost everything, its 
papers, building, etc., all but the land, but in one 
year a new building, of which the city still may 
be proud, arose on the ashes of the old, which 
was left only because too small for the growth 
and energy of this commercial giant. 

At the basis of this prosperity, it is generally 
admitted, lies its vast volume of speculative op- 
erations, which are viewed by many as only a 
species of gambling, and in the education of the 
rising generation of clerks and dealers, as well as 
its effect at times to “‘congest prices” and produce 
corners, is of undoubted greatinjury. But with- 
out reviewing all the factors of this great com- 
mercial problem, there are many effects of specu- 
lative dealing which are of the highest importance 
and value to all interested, from the farmer who, 
atall times, can now obtain cash for his grain in 
long advance of mercantile demand or consump- 


now a humdrum matter of fact. 


tion, and dealers who can safely make their future 
contracts, involving prices, transportation, de- 
mand, ete., because of these speculative offsets to 
risks, on to the consumer, whom it is rapidly be- 
coming enabled to reach, no matter how long 
may be the distance that will ere long make fam- 
ines impossible, even among the indolent, thrift- 
less natives of the vast Indian empire. Such and 
such like facts give another side to this much and 
ignorantly-discussed question, and prove that 
speculation is here to stay, and that its evils can- 
not be met by any legal or other prohibitory 
measures. 


DULUTH. 


Fourteen years ago, on Jan. 21, 1871, the 
words of Proctor Knott satirizing the predictions 
of those who proposed a railway to Duluth, then 
only a point almost unknown, aroused a roar of 
laughter from the East to the farthest West, as 
they caricatured these prospects as being “Far 
along the dim vista of ages yet to come,” is 
The House of 
Representatives broke into uproarious laughter, 
the public joining heartily in the chorus, at state- 
ments which now read like the utterances of a 
Gad Grind. Hear his jibes and jeers. “As to 
the commercial resources of Duluth, sir, they are 
simply illimitable and inexhaustible, as is shown 
by this map. I see it stated here that there is a 
vast scope of territory, embracing an area of over 
two millions of square miles, rich in every ele- 
ment of material wealth and commercial pros- 
perity, all tributary to Duluth. Look at it, sir! 
Here are inexhaustible mines of gold, immeas- 
urable veins of silver, impenetrable depths of 
boundless forest, vast coal measures, with ex- 
tended plains of richest pasturage, all, all em- 
braced in this vast territory—which must in the 
very nature of things empty the untold treasures 
of its commerce into the lap of Duluth.” 

This picture alone, in the National House of 
Representatives carried its own satirical point. 
But the long-headed men who were surveying 
the real factors of the problem allowed the storm 
of fun to pass by, and quietly moved on, until 
now this far-away myth of imagination has in two 
weeks of years been changed into historic verity. 
These inexhaustible mines have not only opened 
their golden wealth to our national commerce, but 
the value of the golden harvests of cereals, lim- 
itless in their future, promise long after the 
mines of precious metals shall have given up 
their treasures. At that then insignificant point 
on the western shore of the great lakes, the prod- 
ucts of Western Dakota, Montana and other vast 
territories, are being brought pouring through 
this artery of commerce, and Duluth now stands 
third in the list of our wheat-receiving ports, 
having left Milwaukee, Toledo and St. Louis, her 
seniors in age, far in the rear. The cry of “go 
on,” which greeted the honorable prophet of that 
day, when the speaker’s hammer fell, has been 
heard with a far different meaning by that grand 
phalanx of growing American states, who have 
obeyed in earnest the seemingly absurd behest. 


Some ten years ago the statement was made in 
the Massachusetts legislature, by Mr. Edward 
Crane, which seemed to them a most egregious 
solecism, that railway transportation would be- 
come cheaper than the waterways. This wild 
prophecy, as it then appeared, is rapidly becom- 
ing historic fact. In the last Treasury Review 
of Statistics it is shown that the tonnage on the 
New York State canals had fallen from about 
6,500,000 in 1868, to a little over 5,000,000 tons 
last year.. Meanwhile the tonnage of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Road had in- 
creased from about 1,850,000 to over 10,200,000 
tons. On the Hrie the figures were about 4,000,- 
000, increased to 11,100,000 tons, and on the 
Pennsylvania from over 4,700,000 to about 22,- 
600,000 tons, all of which is exclusive of the 
freights on leased lines. The increased tonnage 
on the four American trunk lines was from about 
44,770,000 tons in 1880 to over 53,500,000 in 
1884. ia 
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4. Editorial Mention, Ee 
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Tr you wish to buy, sell, or rent an elevator, 
or machinery, advertise your wants in this journal. 


Our Kansas City correspondent sends us an 
interesting letter, published elsewhere in this 
issue. 


A young man who advertised for a position in 
an elevator in our last. issue, writes us that the 
card brought him a good location. 


Arti in the New York legislature proposes 
to tax all deals in options one-fiftieth of one per 
cent. The manifest purpose is to legalize such 
deals. 


Tux Open Board of this city now opens at 9 
o'clock and it is a little strange that the big 
board takes its quotations at 9:30 from its rival 
over the way. 


Tur Sanitary News has an article entitled 
“Where the architect and plumber meet.” We 
suppose they meet at the bank and divide up the 
unfortunate builder’s money. 


A pErsIsTENT effort is still being made to get 
the old “Canal claims” through the Illinois leg- 
islature. It is a public and malodorous steal, the 
claims having long ago been outlawed. 


Tr is rumored that the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. is negotiating with the Open Board of 
this city for the exclusive use of its quotations, to 
be furnished to all its former customers. 


Tux National Board of Trade, whose executive 
council recently met in this city, seems to be 
playing the part of public scold. It is a sort of 
hippodrome where hobby riders practice. 


Tue impression 1s prevalent that if the Chicago 
Open Board had leased the old Board building, 
instead of erecting a new structure of its own, 
the scheme would have proved a telling one. 


Tur firm of W. P. Andrews, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has changed its style to W. P. Andrews & Co. 
owing to the accession of Mr. Frederick Truscott, 
late with Cyrus Clarke & Co. The new firm is a 
strong one. 


THE Cincinnati CorruGAtING Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who make about everything in the way 
of sheet iron goods, have placed us under obliga- 
tions for copies of some new circulars descriptive 
of their goods. 


Tue annual report of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, compiled by the secretary, Mr. Geo. F. 
Stone is a masterpiece of condensed information, 
and has been the subject of much deserved 


commendation. 


Amone those identified with the grain trade 
who called upon us the past month was Mr. H. C. 
Dayton, manager of the Burlington and Mississippi 
Elevator Co., at Burlington, lowa, with whom we 
passed a pleasant half hour. 


Mr. F. H. Ricurs, of the Railway Department 


of Victoria, Australia, in view of the inconvenient 


method of loading grain there directly from wag- 
ons on to platforms or into uninclosed cars, has 
strongly recommended the adoption of the Amer- 
ican system of elevators to several of the grain 
merchants, as much more favorable to safe ship- 
ping. But they replied that it would require the 


co-operation of the farmers and ship agents. He 
says it will doubtless come in time, an essential 
factor in getting colonial England out of her tra- 
ditional ways. 


WE were in error in regard to the suspension 
of Hubbard & Co., grain commission merchants, 
Kansas City. We understand that the firm met 
all its abilities, and continued business right 
along. We are glad to make the correction. 


Mr. W. T. Srackrors, of Fairbury, Ill., writes 
for this issue an interesting article on the crisis in 
Asia. Mr. Stackpole’s sympathies are evidently 
with the “bear” rather than with the “lion,” in 
which many of our readers will differ with him. 


Messrs. Savace & Love of Rockford, IIL, re- 
port an excellent trade in their line. “Their 
line” embraces everything used in an elevator, 
including the Savage & Love Controllable Wagon 
Dump, which has some very excellent features. 


On another page will be found a communicated 
article, “Hints on Elevator Building,” from one 
who has passed a good portion of his life among 
the elevators and mills of the country. He has 
promised us some further articles on the same 
subject. 


Donny & Co., grain men at Columbus, Ohio, 
have lately put upabuilding. They write us: “In 
the AmERICcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE we 
find a paper just suited to elevator men; the only 
thing wrong is that it does not come often 
enough.” 


Mr. OC. Sanzorn, of Pecatonica, Ill., who ad- 
vertised for an elevater in our last issue and got 
what he wanted, writes, “I consider your paper 
an excellent medium for advertising, and if ] 
have anything more in that line you will hear 
from me.” 


A nEw card of the Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., 
400 Locust street, Sterling, Ill., appears in this 
issue, to which the reader’s notice is called. Be- 
sides general machinery and wire-rope transmis- 
sions they make portable mills, which have made 
a wide reputation. 


Amone the prominent manufacturers of iron 
roofing is the Sykes Iron Roofing Co., of Niles, 
Ohio. Sykes’ Patent Roofing is suitable for ele- 
vators, dwellings, factories, and all sorts of build- 
ings. The manufacturers will be pleased to give 
all who apply full information in regard to this 
roofing. 


One of the best known small engines is the 
Common Sense Engine, made by the Common 
Sense Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio. This com- 
pany will be pleased to hear from those who have 
requirements from two up to one hundred horse- 
power. They also build a corn mill which has 
been well received. 


Outo’s legislature, which seems to be on a par 
with that of Illinois, has enacted a law against 
deals in “futures.” We do not know the scope 
of the law; but if it has been framed so as to 
suppress gambling pure and simpie without in- 
terfering with lecitimate business, it has accom- 
plished something which no other legislative 
body has succeeded in doing. 


Tue lowa Supreme Court, in the case of the 
First National Bank of Lyons vs. the Oskaloosa 
Packing Co., recently on an appeal by plaintiffs, 
sustained the decision of the lower court, which 
held an option deal to be gambling, which was 
defined as not a deal in products but in the prices. 
The defendants had said that they did not, in 
ordering the commission merchant to purchase a 
certain number of barrels of pork, mean the actu- 
al purchase, but that the “puts” should be bought 
or the privilege of taking the pork at a certain 
price. Letters from the commission merchant 


also showed that he did not expect to deliver the 
pork, but simply wanted the margin placed in his 
hands by the company, on the opinion that the 
future price would not reach a certain figure in 
the Chicago market. The merchant had assigned 
his claim to the bank. The case was decided to 
be one of gambling. 


Ture are few localities where steam users are 
not troubled with boiler scale, and every user 
knows the damage inflicted on the boiler and the 
danger from scale, not to mention the waste of 
heat consequent on the existence of scale. Mr. 
Geo. W. Lord, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
addresses a card to steam users in this issue, 
which the reader may peruse with interest. 


Tue reader will find advertised elsewhere by 
the Taylor Horse Power Oo., 47 Washington 
street, Chicago, horse powers suitable for a great 
variety of purposes. This Taylor Horse Power 
is well built and strong, and has the additional 
merit of being cheap. It is well adapted to 
driving elevators and has other important features 
which the manufacturers will explain on applica- 
tion. 


In the list of grain cleaning machinery pub- 
lished in the advertisement of the Barnard & 
Leas Mfe. Co., of Moline, Ill., the “Advance” is 
prominent. The Advance Combined Brush and 
Rod Beater Barley Scourer, is a splendid machine 
for scouring barley, and which has a future before 
it for this purpose. The Moline people make an 
excellent line of machinery throughout, which the 
grain handlers of the country have not been slow 
to appreciate, 


Every user of machinery has more or less 
trouble in fastening belts, particularly as so few 
are expert in lacing them. H. D. Edwards & Co. 
of 16, 18 and 20 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., offer Smith’s Patent. Belt Fastener, to the 
public. This is a neat and economical device 
and is sold ata very reasonable price, so that 
troublesome lacing can be dispensed with. This 
fastener is widely used and is well spoken of,even 
when nsed in the most trying situations. 


Tus year isto be marked by the appearance 
both of the seventeen year and the thirteen year 
locusts. So says Prof. C. V. Riley, the entomoi- 
ogist of the Agricultural department. This is the 
first time they have appeared together in 221 
years. Only a very few people remember the 
last time, such as Susan B.and Dr. Mary. Prof. 
Riley says that the locusts will not prove very 
destructive, confining their ravages principally to 
fruit trees. 


Ir is understood by the general public that the 
Chicago: Board of Trade is at war with the Open 
Board, which has given origin, as said, to the 
former permitting, by a recent amendment of its 
rules, their membership to trade in lots of 1,000 
bushels of grain and 50 barrels of pork. Some 
curious inquirer asks if now the Open Board 
should rule, the lowest lots sold must be 5,000 
bushels, which would be the “bucket-shop” or 
“oambling: hell’? 


An interesting decision was recently given b 
the U.S. Circuit Court for Southern District of 
New York as tothe trade value of a patented 
title. The Glen Cove Mfg. Co. brought in a mo- 
tion with a demand for damages, on facts as fol- 
lows: 
pared and sold here and in foreign markets pack- 
ages of corn meal labeled “Maizona,” with an 
allegorical picture on each representing the culti- 


vation of corn and the cooking of the meal, ree- - 


istering them in the Patent Office on Dec. 6 
1881, under the Act of Congress of the preceding 
March. The defendant had simulated this pack- 
age, using the term “Maizharina,” and a picture 
of a man carrying a bundle of corn in his arms. 
Judge Wallace granted the motion; he said that 
at common law the evident intended deceit in 
these imitations was sufficient grounds for an in- 


This company for many years had pre- " 
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junction, giving various similar cases as prece- 
dents. In this case, under the act, the defendant 
had evidently garbled the original with intention 
of deception, and violated the patent right. The 
terms used were claimed as a judicial decision of 
the Patent Office, to which the Judge replied that 
the Act of Congress makes the registration only 
an apparent evidence of ownership, which could 
not be maintained by either party against a claim 
at common law, nor as against each other, 


Tuk Circular Grain Elevator seems to be grow- 
ing in favor in the West. The+claims made for 
it are that it affords the most storage for the 
least money and is the easiest to operate of the 
different styles of elevator. Messrs. Barnett & 
Burdett, 36 Washington avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have built a large number of them 
in the territory west of the Mississippi and report 
that they are giving eminent satisfaction without 
exception. . 


Tur “American” Automatic Weighing Machine 
and Register is the name of an important device 
made by Messrs. Zinn & Kayser, 63 Prince street, 
New York, and advertised on another page. The 
value of an automatic weighing machine in ~ele- 
yators, mills, and other industrial establishments 
handling granular material is too obvious to re- 
quire comment. The machine in question is the 
subject of a neat explanatory pamphlet, which 
the manufacturers have issued, and which they 
will send free on application to interested parties, 
Messrs. Zinn & Kayser make many important 
claims for their machine, which entitle it to in- 
vestigation. 


Fottowine the slight excitement over the un- 
favorable returns as to the winter wheat crops, 
the late war news, ‘t is said, has given quite an 
impulse to speculation at St. Paul. Customers 
fell rapidly into line; it was claimed that $100,- 
000 would only about cover the profits. Purchas- 
ers would not hold long on this precarious foot- 
ing, making preferably only two or three cents 
per bushel to risk; some old deals netted eight 
cents. These do not include some large deals of 
5,000 to 30,000 bushels; one was reported at 200,- 
000, giving a profit of $15,000. The speculators 
were not generally Board of Trade men, but cap- 
italists about town. Michael Doran was said to 
have made a good thing at his office. 


Lary quotations of the prices of wheat in the 
London market, as given by the Mark Lane Ha- 
press, give our Canadian neighbors some occasion 
for pride. The Canadian red winter wheat was 
quoted at from $8.75 to $9.25 per quarter, against 
American red winter at the’ current price of $8.50 
to $8.75, while the average price of British grain 
was $8.79. The Times, London, Eng., has re- 
ceived a report from Maj. Bell, at Indian Head, 
Manitoba, giving in detail the cost per bushel of 
sixty pounds, delivered at that station, from Bell 
Farm elevator, which, including all the items of 
interest on land, 8 per cent., deterioration of im- 
plements, etc., aggregated only about $2.79 per 
quarter. Adding to the cost of laying the wheat 
down in Liverpool, of $2.75, the expense there 
would not be over $5.75 per quarter. 


Mr. Cuvier Apams, an extensive wheat grow- 
er of Spiritwood, Dak., contributes to the press 
the results of his experience in the cost of raising 
wheat in the Northwest. Contrary to the view 
generally held, he thinks that small farmers have 
an equal chance with the large ones, for while 
their expenses in buying machinery are greater, 
they do not have to employ superintendents, 
cooks, and other help necessary to the large es- 
tablishments. The estimate of the total cost of 
cultivating one acre of wheat in Dakota is $5 per 
acre, and the average yield 16 bushels. The two 
largest items of expense are the interest on out- 
lay in machinery, horses, ete., $1.17, and the cost 
of seed, one and a half bushels, 80 cents per 
bushel, $1.20. To these costs are to be added 
threshing and hauling to elevator, 84 cents, mak- 


value of improved land is put at $15 per acre, 
which, at 8 per cent. interest, amounts to $1.20, 


or 73 cents per bushel of wheat. If the wheat is 


sold at 47 cents there will be anet profit of 8 per — 


cent. The average prices were really much 
greater, wile a yield of 20 bushels was quite 
common last year. Mr. Adams concludes that 
when the Northwestern farmers cannot grow 
wheat at a profit the older states, with land valued 
at $100 or even $50 per acre, will be driven from 
the field. That section is the one, if any in the 
Union, that can grow this cereal at a profit. 


AN effort is being made by the Chicago Board 
of Trade to bring up more nearly to date the re- 
ports of the railway receipts, which, in fact, now 
appear on the third day after the report for any 
given week closing with Thursday’s statement 
instead of Saturday’s. The Custom House re- 
turns of lake shipments come up more nearly to 
date,and so when aggregates are compared there 
is a discrepancy which seems to vitiate the accu- 
racy of one or the other. These have been, and 
are still, a misleading cause in statistics. The 
latter returns are made up by the warehouse 
registrar. The Board’s Secretary reports the vis- 
ible supply also as based on the registrar’s re- 
turns. The difficulty of keeping these statistics 
up increases in a much greater ratio than that of 
the shipments. 


Tux case of Higgins & Gilbert, of this city, de- 
cided recently by the Cleveland Court, is par- 
alleled by a case in Montreal as to merits with 
an opposite decision, by Judge Doherty, of that 
city. In July, 1880, Mr. Arpin, of Montreal, 
Can., sent an order to Denton & Co., of Chicago, 
to buy a lot of pork for September delivery. The 
purchase was made, but the margins not forth- 
coming, the pork was sold at a loss of about 
$1,200. The court ruled that the contract was 
perfectly legal, and that when a party employs a 
broker to sell goods he is bound to pay him for 
all expenses incurred in the operation, The 
gambliug plea was also here introduced, but the 
court could not see why a man should be allowed 
to play with brokers or commission men on the 
plan, “Heads I win, tails I do not lose.” 


THE ANARCHISTS AND THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 


The impression seems to prevail in some quar- 
ters, especially since the demonstration on the 
evening preceding the dedication of our Board of 
Trade building, that Chicago is a flaming center 
of Nihilism and dynamite. ‘“Rigolo,” the ‘*In-and- 
out-of-Wall-street” man of the New York Sun, 
says: 

Nowhere on this continent, or in Europe, are the 
rough Socialist and Communistic elements as strong and 
desperate as they seem to be in Chicago. Intelligent 
and unconcerned foreign residents, who have the best 
méans of getting at the actual condition of the miscel- 
laneous polyglot mob composing the Chicago proletariat, 
say that the mob is armed and drilled in a very substan- 
tial manner, and it is only the absence of energetic lead- 
ers, and the abundance of work to be had in the city that 
keep these men comparatively quiet. But should busi- 
ness slacken or money become tight, the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Chicago will have a great deal of trouble with 
the dangerous classes which they pretend not to take no- 
tice of now, and which they tease by their ill-mannered, 
ostentatious display of wealth. 

So, too, a correspondent, whose letter we pub- 
lish elsewhere, calls attention to the demonstra- 
tion of the anarchists as a sign of the times. 

Strangers toChicago labor under a serious mis- 
apprehension. Socialism is quite strong in Chi- 
cago, but the rapscallions who paraded the streets 
on the evening of April 28 were not socialists, 
but anarchists. The Chicago socialists are not 
contemptible, either in numbers or character. 
They have polled as many as 12,000 votes in a 
city election, and through their influence many 
salutary reforms have been inaugurated in this 
city, notably in the matter of tenement house in- 
spection. They are men of peace; not blood- 
tubs; and their views are not so revolutionary as 
many suppose. — 

The Chicago anarchists, on the other hand, are 


ing an aggregate of 39} cents per bushel. The , comparatively few in number, and are as graceless 


and thriftless a lot of rascals as was ever allowed 
to remain out of jail. They will have to acquire 
numbers and courage before they can do any seri- 
ous mischief to Chicago. It requires little valor 
to throw stones in the dark at a lady’s carriage. 


WE BECOME AN “ORGAN.” 


The Northwestern Farmer of Fargo, Dakota, 
has been whipping itself into a foamy passion 
over the elevator question in the Northwest until 
it sees nothing but “treason, stratagem and 
spoils,” in the air, all aimed at the honest granger. 
We made some remarks last month which the 
Farmer seems to have taken to heart, for it goes 
on to say: 

Amongst the other luxuries owned by the manipula- 
tors of the wheat market, they have their papers and 
magazines which defend, laud and praise their every act 
and deed. In a late issue of Tae AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
and GRAIN TRADE, one of the elevator publications, a 
nicely printed well gotten up periodical of many pages, 
printed in Chicago, The Northwestern Farmer is taken 


a task and disposed of with the following crushing 
Ow: 


Perhaps the philosopher who writes at the dictation of 
the bosses complained of is not aware that the prices 
paid for the product under the elevator system have not 
been regulated by “supply and demand,” but that they 
have been arbitrarily placed at figures made without 
regard to either. The farmer was compelled to submit 
and sell his crop at whatever the elevators chose to give 
him because there was no other market. A monopoly 
or a series of monopolies held him fast, and he was not 
allowed to handle his own crop as he pleased. He was 
compelled to sell to the elevator men because nobody 
else was allowed to buy it. 

The public elevators became public curses. There is 
ample evidence to show that they employed dishonest 
servants and connived at and approved of dishonest prac- 
tices. Nobody else was allowed to buy or ship grain, 
and the farmer could not ship his own. If anybody 
tried, such obstacles were placed in his way, such open 
violations of honest and respectable dealing were in- 
dulged in, that he was soon compelled to desist. 

But the Harmer desires to say that a partial remedy 
at least has been found. There is now a law whereby 
an open market is secured and whereby, if the farmer is 
not satisfied with the elevator’s way he can try his own. 
Under the beautiful system which is approved by the ele- 
vator organ, a farmer could either turn his crop over to 
the elevators to do as they pleased with, or he could let 
it lie and rot upon his farm. Now, in spite of the paid 
council-counselors who did all in their power to prevent 
legislation upon the subject, there is a law which, it is 
hoped, will give some relief and be of some benefit to 
the farmers of the Northwest. 

It is pleasant to be classed as a “luxury,” 
though many of our readers class the AMmRICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE as a necessity. But 
we were not aware that this little “luxury” was 
owned by anybody except the publishers thereof, 
whose names stand out plainly at the head of the 
editorial page. The /’armer must have “skipped” 
a good deal of our editorial comment if it thinks 
we “defend, laud, and praise every act and deed” 
of the elevator men of the Northwest. We have 
simply shown the impracticable character of the 
numerous schemes that were suggested to remedy 
the farmers’ troubles, real and imaginary. The 
Farmer will take notice that the legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, made up almost wholly of 
farmers and their sympathizers, took the same 
view of the question that we did, when they final- 
ly came to legislate. So far as an open market is 
concerned, we believe in it every time; the only 
thi g about most of the schemes to this end that 
we deprecated was saddling the expense of this 
open market entirely upon other parties. When 
railroads refuse to grant facilities for an open 
market, the law should compel them to; but the 
shipper of 300 bushels of grain should not expect: 
the same rates and accommodations as the regular 
shipper, such as the elevator owner. 

Without arguing over again the question of 
markets, it is strange if all the Harmer alleges 
be true, that Dakota has filled up so rapidly and 
is so prosperous. The truth is, that when prices 
of wheat were lowest, the Northwestern farmers 
raged the most against the millers and elevator 
men, and blamed them for the low price. Yet 
wheat, the past year, sold for less than 70 cents 
in Chicago, and less than $1 in Liverpool. As 
prices advanced complaint became less frequent. 
That farmers had many real grievances we do not 
doubt; that they had many others that were pure- 
ly imaginary, we are well convinced. 
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lt is probable that the grain tax in Portugal will be 
restored, the low prices of American grain having in- 
jured the farming element. 


At Bombay, recently, there has been an active export 
movement of wheat, about as large as from the seven 
Atlantic ports together. 


During 1884 Italy imported 3,551,460 quintals of wheat, 
as against 2,324,000 quintals in 1883. The exports of 
1884 were 379,530 quantals, as compared with 802,070 for 
1883. 


In 1884 the total imports of all grains to Austro-Hun- 
gary, was 20,235,105 bushels, while in 1883 they were 
19,146,768 bushels, and the exports were 21,306,293 
bushels for 1884, as against 27,375,884 for 1883. 


From all reports, England has so much wheat offered 
her at present prices that she is more concerned what to 
do with it, than anxious about her future supply. No 
export business from this country is possible at current 
figures. 

The grain situation in the German Empire is similar 
to that in France. In anticipation of higher duties there 
were large importsin December and January into the 
German Empire of both wheat und rye. The January 
(1885) imports were 7,926,317 bushels wheat and 4,554,305 
bushels rye. Consequently the German Empire needs 
to import very little wheat and rye in this crop season 
to ao Sept. 1, except as reserves for the crop season of 
1885.86. 


DANGERS TO THE CANALS. 


Preparations are now being industriously made a 
Albany by the railroad lobby to defeat the Elevator bill 
If the lobby succeed in getting control of enough legis 
lators to accomplish their end, they will have struck one 
of the heaviest blows that has ever been aimed by the 
railroads at the state canals. 

The bill referred to is simply to regulate grain eleva- 
tor fees and charges, but is one which so directly con- 
cerns the very existence of the canals and the commer- 
«ial prosperity of the entire state, and especially the in- 
terests of New York and Buffalo, that the public ought 
to understand just what results will follow the defeat of 
this bill, and just what responsibility will attach to those 
members of the legislature who vote against it. 

By defeating this bill the railroads seek to maintain 
the present “elevator ring” in Buffalo and New York. 
This “elevator ring”’ is controlled by the railroads, and 
its object is to monopolize all] the elevating facilities at 
Buffalo and New York, add then to charge such exorb- 
itant rates for the handling of grain that the canals will 
be effectually crippled by the heavy increase of charges, 
and boatsmen be driven out of the business. 

The railroads have effectually succeeded in this thus 
far. They have injured the canal business to such an 
extent that although there is still an enormous amount 
of carriage done it is no longer done at a profit, and the 
boatmen are gradually becoming impoverished as well 
as disheartened. When their complete discouragement 
is once accomplished—and it is not far off if the unequal 
fight is much longer continued—the water route compe- 
tition with the railroads will be at an end as effectually 
as though the Erie Canal were drained and every one of 
its 4,000 boats lay rotting on its banks. Such a state of 
affairs would work irreparable damage to the state. 
Such a state of affairs is sought to be avoided by the pas- 
sage of this bill to compel the “elevator ring” t ) reduce 
the scandalously high rates. 

There is but one object sought in the war of the ca- 
nals by the “elevator ring’—the crippling of the canal 
business and consequently the practical destruction of 
the waterways between the lakes and tidewater, that the 

_ grain-carrying trade may fall completely into the hands 
of the railroad monopoly. The state, realizing the ne- 
cessity of keeping alive the competition between the ¢a- 
nals and railroads as a healthy check on excessive rail- 
way rates, abolished the canal tolls, but so long as the 
railroad interests at Buffalo and New York can lay an 
“elevator” tax of $4,000,000 on the grain trade of the 
state the relief by the remission of tolls to the amount of 
$400,000 on the same commodity affords but little prac- 
tical benefit to the boatmen. 

The commercial interests of New York and of Buffalo 
are peculiarly concerned in ths bill. The exorbitant 
charges now laid on grain by the “railroad ring” owning 
a controlling interest in the Buffalo and New York eleva- 
vators is slowly but surely killing the New York canals, 
and tending to divert the grain trade which once centered 
at New York but is now drifting north and east to Cana- 
dian outlets, and west and south to the ports reached by 
cheaper rail and waterways than those within this state. 
A fraction of a cent a bushel is quite sufficient to determ- 
ine the seaboard destination of grain, and the elevator 
extortion is as inevitably working the destruction of 
New York’s grain trade as is the felling of the Adiron- 
dack timber lessening the depth and breadth of her riv- 
ers. 5 

Nor is Buffalo less dangerously threatened by this 
railroad ring. Buffalo’s commercial prosperity, if not 
her commercial existence, depends on her lake and ca- 


nal traffic. Destroy or cripple the canals, the outlet to 
the lake traffic that comes to her doors, and she is de- 
pendent immediately for carriage by railroad to the sea. 
Once that is accomplished, once the cheap waterways to 
the East are cut off, the grain trade will avoid Buffalo, 
passing her by to the North or South through the Wel- 
land Canal or down the Mississippi. With the loss of 
her lake commerce and robbed of cheap transportation 
facilities, which brought ber her present prosperity, she 
will become for all practical commercial purposes an 
inland city, and will be deprived of her richest sources 
of revenue. 

This bill is therefore something more than amere mat- 
ter between the thousands of men who are engaged in 
operating the canals and the handful of railway mag- 
nates who control the Buffalo and New York elevators. 
It is a matter between the people at large and the rail- 
ways; a question whether the railways, being forbidden 
to own or lease or operate the canals, shall be permitted 
to own and lease and operate the grain elevators on 
which the canals are dependent. This last they have 
succeeded in doing; they have got control of the entire 
elevator business of Buffalo and New York, and have 
made a monopoly of it; are levying such enormous rates 
on canal grain that it is utterly impossible for the boat- 
men to pay those rates and make a single dollar above 
their actual expenses in carrying a boat load of grain to 
New York. Attempt has been made again and again to 
bring into use elevators that are not in the ring; but the 
ring, employing the tactics so familiar in the Western 
Union monopoly, has at once bought up the elevator or 
paid the owners a dividend with the express understand- 
ing that it was to “lie idle.’ To such an extent has this 
gone that elevator after elevator was captured and 
added to the “pool” until thirty-eight elevators, with a 
total capacity of handling in the season 1,195,000,000 
bushels of grain, were congregated at the port of Buffa 
lo, where only 67,000,000 were received last year. Of 
course it was impossible to use these thirty-eight, or even 
one-third of these elevators. In fact, only twelve were 
in use at any one time last year. The rates were simply 
put up*high enough to pay dividends on the whole lot, 
whether they worked or not. To this day some of them, 
for instance, are drawing regular pay, though their 
doors have not been opened for ten or fifteen years. 

It is this wrong against the commerce of the state, 
this wrong inflicted by a railroad monopoly on the canal 
sys‘em, that the Elevator bill seeks to right by reducing 
the charges for grain elevating to half acent a bushel, the 
boat or vessel to pay for “trimming” only. Thatis a re- 
duction which will lift a greater burden from the canals 
than was accomplished by freeing them from state tolls, 
and yet will give the elevators a price for their work 
double that which elevator owners have te-tified under 
oath would give a fair profit for handling grain.—W. Y. 
Herald. 


THE CANALS AND THE ELE- 
VATORS. 


The elevator ring last week succeeded in defeating, 
by the majority of one vote in the Assembly, the bill to 
fix elevator charges, but it seems that the canal boatmen 
do not intend to give up the attempt to regulate them by 
legislative enactment, although some of the boatmen 
haye initiated a movement to build elevators on their 
own account. In the nature of things, however, this can 
be but a partial remedy; they have but little capital, 
and only propose to build two “floaters,” as against the 
forty or more elevators owned by the existing combina- 
tions. Sothe rest of the boatmen have had in'roduced a 
new bill to regulate charges, and also a bill to have the 
state build and operate two elevators. 

The bill to regulate charges is similar to the one which 
has just been defeated, and needs no discussion. Neith- 
er is the proposition to have the state build elevators a 
new one. Such a measure was introduced ia the legis- 
lature some years ago, with a proposed appropriation of 
$500,000, but it did not become a law. The present bill 
only proposes to build two elevators, and appropriates 
$80,000. 

At first sight this may seem like encroaching on priv- 
ate business; but, as pointed out by a Lockport paper, 
elevators have become as necessary to the canals as locks 
themselves; and when unholy combinations, like that at 
Buffalo, are made, where thirty-eight elevators pool and 
subsist on the earnings of sixteen (largely upon eight); 
when they tax the commerce of the canals double what 
they should, and employ a portion of their spoils to cor- 
rupily defeat legislative regulation, what can the people 
do to maintain the value of their property, the canals, 
except furnish the facilities to handle the commerce 
which seeks them ? 

The railroad elevators at Buffalo are the ringleaders 
in the pool, and, of course, the railroad corporations 
would be glad to dry up their chief competitor and great 
regulator of freight rates. They tried to prevent the 
canals from being made free, and failing in this they are 
now trying to break them down in other ways. The 
canals sadly need two feet more of water, and this could 
be obtained at comparatively trifling cost by digging 
them out one foot and raising the banks one foot, as 
recommended by the State Engineer, Seymour, and 
Superintendent of Public Works, Dutcher, but the rail- 
roxds succeeded in preventing this, and in securing a 
state engineer and superintendent of public works in 
their interest, who are now doing their best to make 
the canals of as little use as possible until the boats now 
in use are worn out (no new ones have been built in four 
years), and then will come the cry from the railroad 


organs: ‘Abandon the canals.” Perhaps they will be 
able todo this; but if the people are alive to their own 
interests they will never permit it. A canal league 
should be started at once with the war cry: ‘Preserve 
the canals!” No candidate for office should be support. 
ed, be he Republican or Democrat, who will not do his 
utmost, if elected, to preserve the canals by giving them 
more water, modern locks, and, if necessary, state ele- 
vators.—J us tice. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


The speakers—not workers—who talk to the Ameri- 
can Communists, are mostly alien, and merely self- 
agerandizing agitators, such as Spies and Parsons. A 
recent outburst from them charged that the Chicago 
Board of Trade was an association of thieves, usurers, 
and gamblers. These men, with no public spirit, amidst 
the essential trials of humanity, would utterly destroy 
all the elements of progress in civilization and wealth, 
and, in fact, put our population on a footing with the 
Indian ryot, without foresight, industry, or thrift. In 
reply to the above charge the 7ribune answers in terse 
statements of palpable facts the question: What does 
the Board of Trade really do? as follows: It is engaged 
in buying the marketable agricultural products of the 
Great West. Its area of operations covers a vast sweep 
of country. Last year it handled $400,000,000 worth of 
these products. Nearly half the value was in live stock 
bought and brought here and manufactured into pro- 
visions by an army of men, and these products shipped 
and sold all over the civilized world. The members of 
the anathematized Board of Trade collect these products 
here in vast store and warehouses, or transfer them from 
one route of transportation to another. It not only buys 
from the West but it sells to the Hast, and ships the 
produce there, thus giving employment to thousands of 
laborers in warehouses, on docks, trains, steamers, and 
sail-vessels. They have made Chicago the great center 
of this business for the whole continent. The farmers 
sell to this Board because they can get more for their 
products here than avywhere else. he consumers of 
Europe and of the East and South buy of it because they 
can buy on better terms here than elsewhere, Its com- 
petition compels the boards of other cities to pay higher 
prices to the farmers, and thus, through its operation, 
the farmers have more money to expend for what they 
need in the cities. By means of its larger capital, labor- 
saving facilities, and superior climatic advantages for 
storing food products, the Board can afford to sell cheaper 
than its rivals; thus it attracts trade both ways and fur- 
nishes constantly increasing employment for workmen 
in Chicago. This establishment of a profitable market 
at this port for farm produce has stimulated agricultural 
production,has developed new areas of farming land,has 
led to the increase of railroad routes of transportation, 
has called out new and improved forms of farming ma- 
chinery—and all this has not alone created a demand for 
labor in the cities but in the districts where the products 
are raised. Everywhere labor has been increased, en- 
hanced, and profited, in a thousand different ways, by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


A recent number of the Archiv Fur Hisenbahnwesen 
gives some interesting statistics as to the railways of the 
world. The total length of all the roads operated at the 
close of 1883 was about 275,000 miles; of these Europe 
had 114,000; America, 140,000; Asia. 11,500; Africa, 
3,500; Australasia, 6,500 miles. The United States had 
nearly 120,000 miles more than all of Europe, having in- 
creased 42 per cent. in four years. In 1879 our total 
mileage was only 18,000 miles; outside of this country 
the most rapid percentage of growth is shown in Mexico, 
which in 1879 had less than 700 miles in operation, and 
in 1883 more than 3,000 miles—an addition of 335 per 
cent. The increase in America as a whole has been 41 
per cent. ; that of Australia has been 52; that of Asia and 
Africa each 26; that of Europe only 11. Of the coun- 
tries of Europe, Germany now has 22,400 miles of rail- 
road—an increase in four years of 8 per cent.; Great 
Britain and Ireland 18,700, increase 5 per cent; France 
18,600, increase 18 per cent.; Russia 15,700, increase 714 
per cent.; Austria 12,900, increase 12 per cent. A com- 
parison is made by the writer of the ratios of the railway 
mil-age to the areas of the differeat countries, which 
shows that for every 100 square miles of territory Bel- 
gium has 2414 miles of railroad, or not far from the pro- 
portion in Massachusetts, Connecticut, or New Jersey. 
On the same basis of comparison, Great Britain has 15144 
miles; Holland, Switzerland and Germany each not far 
from 11; France 9; Denmark 74g; Austria and Italy a 
little over 5 each: the whole United States 314. For the 
part of the United States bounded on the south by the 
Potomac and the Ohio, and on the west by the Missouri, 
the proportion would probably be ssmewhat larger than 
that of Germany, but less than that of Great Britain. No 
other country outside of Europe has even half as high a 
ratio as the United States. When we come to compare 
railroads with population, the order is decidedly re- 
versed. Of all thecountries of the world Queensland 
stands highest, with 4444 miles of railroad to every 1,000 
inhabitants. Onthe same basis New Zealand has 30 
miles, New South Wales 19, Victoria 17. The United 
States has 23 miles per 1,000 inhabitants, British Amer- 
ica 18. The only European country which makes a re- 
spectable appearance in this table is Sweden, with 834 
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miles. Switzerland has 6 miles (half a mile less than the 
Argentine Republic), Denmark 5%, Great Britain 53g 


(about the same as Peru and Chili), Norway a little over 
5. Germany, France and Belgium have each a little less 
than 5. Holland has not quite 4, Spain about 4 (nearly 
the same as Mexico or Brazil), Italy and Russia each 
about 2 miles, 


GRAIN INSPECTION RULES. 


The following are the rules adopted by the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners establishing a 
proper number and standard of grades for the inspection 
of grain, as revised by them, the same taking effect on 
and after the Ist day of December, 1884, in lieu of all 
rules on the same subject heretofore existing: 


RULE 1—WINTER WHEAT. 


No. 1 white winter wheat shall be pure, white winter wheat, or 
red and white, mixed, sound, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 white win.er wheat shall be white winter wheat, or red 
and white mixed, sound and reasonably clean. 

No 3 white winter wheat shall include wh.te winter wheat, or 
red and white mixed, not clean and plump enongh for No. 2, but 
weighing not less than fifty-four pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 4 white winter wheat shall include white winter wheat, 
damp, musty, or from any cause so badly damuged as to rerder it 
unfit for No. 3. 3 

No. 1 lone red winter wheat shall be pure red winter wheat of the 
long-berried varieties; sound, plump, und well cleaned, 

No. 2 long red winter wheat shall be of the same varieties as No. 
1, sound and reasonably clean. ‘ : 

Turkish Red Winter Wheat.—The grades of Nos. 1 and 2 Turkish 
red winter wheat shall correspond with the grades of Nos. 1 and 
2 red winter wheat, except that they shall be of the Turkish va- 
riety. 

: In case of mixture of Turkish red winter wheat with red winter 
wheat it shall be graded according t» the quality thereof, and classed 
as Turkish wheat. 

No. 1 red winter wheat sball be pure red winter wheat of both 
dark and light color-, of the shoiter-perried varieties; sound, 

) and well cleaned. 
Poe red winter wheat shall be red winter wheat of both dark 
and light colors; sound and reasonatly clean 

No. 3 red winter wheat - hall include red winter wheat not cleaned 
and plump enough for No. 2, but weighing not less than fifty-four 
pounds to the me sured bushel. 

No. 4 red winter wheat shall include red winter wheat, damp, 
musty, or from any cause so badly damaged as to render it unfit 

or No.3, 

a case of mixture of red and white winter wheat it shall be grad- 
ed according to the quality thereof, and classed as white winter 
wheat, 

No. £ Colorado wheat shall be sound, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2Coloradv wheat shall be sound, reasonably clean, and of 
good milling quality, 
~ No. 3 Colorado whest shall include Colorado wheat not cleaned 
and pump enough for No. 2, but weighing not less than fifty-four 
pounds to the measured bushel. 


RULE 2—SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1 hard spr ng wheat shall be sound, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 hard spring wheat shall be sound, reasonably clean, and of 
go.d milling quality. 

No, 1 spriug wheat shall be sound, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound, reasonably clean, and of good 
milling quality. : 

No. 3 spring wheat shall ice ude all in’erior, shrunken, or dirty 
spring wheat. weighing not less than fifty-taree pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 4+pring wheat shall include spring wheat, damp, musty, 
srown, badly bleached, or for any cause which renders it unfit for 
No. 3. 

Black Sea and flinty Pfife wheat shall in no case be inspected 
higher than No. 2, and Rice wheat no higher than No. 4. 

RULE 3—CORN. 

No. 1 yellow corn shall be yellow, sound, dry, plump, and well 
cleaned. 

No. 2 yellow corn shall be three-fourths yellow, dry, reasonably 
clean, but not plump enough for No. 1. 

No. 3 yellow corn shull be three-fourths yellow, reasonably dry 
and reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No, 2. 

No. 1 white corn shall be sound, dry, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 white corn shall be seven-eighths white, dry, reasonably 
clean, but not plump enough for No. 1. 

No. 8 white corn shall be seven-eighths white, reasonably dry and 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2 

No. 1 corn shall be mixed corn of choice quality, sound, dry and 
well cleaned. 

No. 2 corn shall be mixed corn, dry, reasonably clean, but not 
good enough for No. 1 

No. 3 corn shall be mixed corn, ressonably dry and reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2. 

No. 4 corn shall include all corn not wet or in heating condition, 
butis unfit to grade No. 3. 

RULE 4—OATS. 


No. 1 white oats shall be white, sound, clean and reasonably free 
from other grain. 

No. 2 white oats shall be seven.eighths white, sweet, reasonably 
clean and reasonably free from other gra n. 

No. 3 white oats shall be seven-eighths white, but not sufficiently 
sound and clean for No. 2. 

No. | oats shall be mixed oats, sound, clean and reasonably free 
from other grain. 

No. 2 oats shall be sweet, reasonably clean, and reasonably free 
from other grain. 

No. 3 oats shall be alloats that are damp, uusound, dirty, or from 
any other cause unfit for No 2. 


RULE 5—RYE. 


No.1 rye shall be sound, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 rye shall be sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free 
from other grain. 

No. 3—All rye damp, musty, dirty, or from any cause unfit for 
No. 2 shall be graded as No. 3, 


RULE 6—BARLEY. 


No. 1 barley shall be bright, clean and free from other grain. 

No. 2 barley shall be sound, of healthy color, not plump enough 
for No. 1, reasonably clean and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 barley shall include slightly shrunken and otherwise 
slightly damaged barley, not good enough for No 2. 

No. 4 barley shall include all barley fit for malting purposes, not 
good enough for No. 3. 

No. 5 barley shall include all barley which is badly damaged, or 
from any cause unfit for malting purposes, except that barley 
which has been chemically treated shall not be graded at all. 

Scotch Barley.—The grades of No. 1, 2 and 3 Scotch barley 
shall «orrespond in all respects with the grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
bacley, except that they shall be of the Scotch variety. 

These rules shall be in force on and after Dec. 1, 1884, but itis 
provided that all grain in store on said date, inspected in under the 
rules hereby amended, shall be inspected out in accordance with 
the provisions of said rules. 


RULE 7. 


The word ‘new’ shall be inserted in each certificate of inspec- 
tion of a newly-harvested crop of oats until the 15th of August; of 
rye until the Ist day of September; of wheat until. the Ist day of 


November, and of barley until the 1st day of May of each year. 
This change shall be construed as establishing a new grade for the 
time specified, to conform in every particular to the existing grades 
of grain, ex: epting the distinctions of “new” and ‘‘old.” 


RULE 8. 


All grain that is warm or that isin a heating condition, or is 
otherwise unfit for warehousing, shall not be graded. 


RULE 9. 

All inspectors shall make their reasons for grading grain, when 
necessary, fully known by notations on their books. The weight 
alone shall not determine the grade. i 

The Chief Inspector of Grain is hereby authorized to collect, on 
and after Dec. 1, 1884, on all grain inspected under his direction as 
follows: 

For in-inspection, 25 cents per carload, 10 cents per wagon or 
cart-load, 40 cents per 1,000 bushels from canalboats. one fourth of 
1 cent, per bushel from bags. 

For out-ii spection, 50 cents per 1,000 bushel to vessels, 35 cents 
per carload to cars, 35 cents per carload to teams, or ten cents per 
wagonload to teams. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


The Farmers’ Tribune, of Minneapolis, repeats the oft- 
told lessons of the present market depression in wheat, 
as to the importance of diversified agriculture. The 
farmers are notably slow to change, even in the face of 
disaster; and this conservatism is often of real value in 
preventing hasty and unwise changes under temporary 
depressions, which may well be true in the case of very 
many farmers whose advantages are large and to whom 
a complete change would be in the end a comparative 
disadvantage. Farmers ought, however, to have some 
other commodities than the much valued wheat crop to 
offset such times, and to enable them to realize larger 
profits in the longrun. The history of the old compared 
with the prosperous, new South, where cotton is no 
longer king, while all classes of productions and indus- 
tries are springing into life, bringing a progress and 
prosperity never before approached, isin direct proof. 
‘The success of many who, from small beginnings, with 
a few head, have multiplied their stock, which always 
finds a ready market, and the history of Southern Min- 
nesota, formerly almost entirely devoted to wheat, now 
greatly diversified in products, with proportionate pros- 
perity, and the large dairy products of Iowa, which have 
come in to aid her vast cereal cultivation, are all striking 
evidences of the yalue of such a course. The fields are 
numerous, including fruits, vegetables, the oils, flax- 
seed, etc., only a vds ¢nertia prevents action out of a tread- 
mill course, and the false economy that hesitates to 
make even small expenditures out of the beaten track. 
Says the 7rdbune, tersely and wisely: “Farmers, diver- 
sify your farming.” 


WEEVILS; THEIR CAUSE AND 
CURE. 


BY D. 8. GREELY, IN AMERICAN MILLER. 


I will give some experience I had with this pest about 
ten years ago. The millin question was then a burr 
mill, and did not contain the complement of cleaning 
machinery that it does at present since being changed to 
the complete roller system. 

The wheat bins were located in the top story and con- 
tained about 10,000 bushels of wheat. Three of these 
bins held about 1,200 bushels each, and these only were 
damaged, the wheat in them being about eight feot deep. 
It was our practice to elevate direct from the weighing 
sink, without cleaning, to the top of the mill, and from 
thence to discharge through a spout at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, on the pile, leaving it cone.shaped, the 
lower end of this spout being about eight feet above the 
wheat. My object in mentioning the spout is to substan- 
tiate what we consider to be one source of this pest, viz., 
dust. We had the water shut out of our race for over 
a month for the purpose of making some repairs, during 
which time we had no convenient way to handle the 
wheat, thus allowing it to heat and get full of weevils, 
damaging it to a considerable extent, both by heating 
and by the inroads of insects. Although the wheat was 
stored dry and sound, it was but a short time after stop- 
ping that we noticed many small flies about one-fourth 
of an inch long, with narrow, white wings, some on the 
wheat and others flying around above. 

On removing the wheat we found that it had a web 
all over the top, and also a crust about three inches 
thick, the web portion and crust together almost com- 
pletely shutting out the air. This crust had apparently 
a web woven through it, as it would cling together and 
go down the spout in bunches. We found the wheat all 
round beneath this crust warm, and in parts alive with 
weevil, and damaged the most ona perpendicular line 
from the end of the spout, in each of the three bins, and 
not so badly in the parts of greatest depth. This was to 
us conclusive evidence that the dust falling from the 
end of the spout on one spot had much to do with form- 
ing a nest for the propagation of the weevils. It is my 
belief that the fly makes the web and lays its egys that 
produce the weevils, and that a strong preventive would 
be to watch the fly, and at its appearing keep the surface 
of the wheat piles well stirred, and not permit the web 
and crust to exclude the air. 

Another method is to employ a receiving separator of 
sufficient capacity to clean the wheat as fast as received 
into the milil,and by applying enough draft to draw 
nearly all the cheat out; the wheat will then enter the 
bins almost entirely free from dust. 

From my observation of weevils my opinion is that 
they are first red, then brown, and at their largest size 
black. At the time we commenced our warfare on them 
they were brown in color, and had become so numerous 
that they could be seen crawling all over the mill. Hear- 
ing that a mixture of one gallon of soft lye soap to five 


gallons of whitewash would remove them we at once 
bought a new brush and unsparingly applied the mix- 
ture from attic to basement, being careful to give all the 
cracks and joints a good supply; the result was that in a 
very short time no live weevils could be found in the 
mill. This was during the months of September and 
October, and all winter while using 1,000 empty barrels 
that had been stored in the mill, a great number of ap- 
parently lifeless weevils would fall out on the floor be- 
ing jarred from under the hoops and the joints of the 
barrels; but we have never been troubled since. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Up to this writing we entertained the hope that we 
would have the pleasure of printing the fact that the 
appropriation bill for harbors and rivers had been passed, 
even in a lump sum as amended by the Senate, placing 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the Treasury, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, the sum of $10,000,000, but that hope 
now assumes the intangible form of a phantom, the last 
hours of the present Congress haying been wasted in 
personal wrangles for political purposes. Much credit 
is due Senator Coke, who was in the committee room for 
a quarter of an hour to urge that the lump sum named 
and passed by the House of $5,000,000 be increased to 
$10,000,000, and whose arguments have been crowned 
with success. The proposition as it came from the 
House gave the Secretary of War no latitude in distrib- 
uting the amount appropriated, therefore the bill as it 
will come from the committee will appear to show par- 
tiality in a number of instances. The rate of allow- 
ances on the basis of last year’s bill is a little. over 
35 per cent. From a communication sent ~enator 
McMillan by the Secretary of War, it appears that 
there now lies in the vaults of the Treasury cred- 
ited to appropriations for the river and harbor im- 
provements $9,354,210. Against this there are some 
contracts, to what amount is not definitely known 
by the government engineers. There will possibly be 
money enough to continue the pending work without 
peril to its quality and value for further improvements. 
We are of the opinion that in the future, when measures 
are fraught with the importance and as necessary to the 
prosperity of the country as that of the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, they should not be left to tag at the 
end of a dying session; that the influence of lobbyists on 
special measures should not be permitted to crowd 
necessary measures, for the good of the whole country, 
to the wall.—Warine Record. 


GRAIN SHIPMENT FROM THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


The questions involved in the shipment of grain from 
the Pacific Coast by railto New Orleans or by ocean 
route entire, are receiving considerable attention from 
statisticians and would-be prophets with, as the Grocer 
and Country Gentleman, of San Francisco, Cal., asserts, 
much of wild and unauthorized assertion. The astound- 
ing fact widely published in the East that ships at that 
city could be loaded at one cent per ton has no signifi- 
cance, as this has been done in the late over supply of 
vessels under ruling prices of grain, for half and even 
one-fourth of acent. In general the shippers, as op- 
posed to the roads, make the comparisons on freights 
sent via New York and there reshipped, instead of go- 
ing directly from the former port to Europe, which is 
feasible and will be done as soon as the demand is suf- 
ficient. Statements have been made to the effect that 


‘the Southern Pacific could not supply the necessary 


cars; while this is offset by a statement coming from an 
official that the road could supply 600 cars per day, or 
double the amount that the total crop would require. 
The expense of loading the cars, sending to the seaboard 
and transferring the grain to ships is in any case no 
greater than in sending the cars to New Orleans, while 
in large districts the roads would obtain the grain at 
points that would require a counter movement to reach 
the coast ports, and thus meet an increased cost. At 
points such as Port Costa, Benicia or Vallejo the freight 
to San Francisco would be $4.50, adding that to $9.50 to 
Liverpool, the aggregate is $14 per ton. This, in a simi- 


lar ratio, is true of large wheat districts; on the Pacific ~ 


doubtless the lesson of experience will take the freights 
sufficiently near to the seaside via ships, and the others 
by railto the Atlantic, while itis not likely that ship- 
pers will ever again have to pay the old rates of $20 per 
ton and upward on grain to Europe. 


pecial Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their iron roofing and siding on exhibit at 
the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
New Orleans, La. The roofing and siding are on a 
building occupied by S. C. Forsayth Machine Oo., and 
marked with their name. The exhibit is in charge of 
George Crowl end E. F. Gage. Office in building, where 
prices and terms to agents and consumers can be ob- 
tained. Stock kept there for sale. ; 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 257 


WANTED. 


A situation by a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
grain business and fully competent to run an elevator 
and engine. Has had ten years’ experience. Can speak 
German and English. References furnis!ied. Address 

Joun M. Banpiez, Box 105, Marion, Ohio. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. .- 
A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Fire, burglar-proof safes; vault doors and shutters; 
time locks. Second-hand cies cheap. We buy, sell or 
exchange. Address 

Martin & Co., General Agents, Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

A new Scientific Corn and Feed Mill. Best mill in 
the market for grinding corn and cob together. It 
grinds all kinds of grain. For price and particulars ad- 
dress 

A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Tll. 

\FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Two Johnson Grain Cleaners, capacity 150 bushels 
per hour. Steel jackets with conical brush. Machines 
are new, having never been used, and will be sold at a 


bargain to close out lot. Address 
SavaGcE & Loven, Rockford, Ill. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

In a pleasant town ninety miles from Chicago. Good 
location. Bin capacity, 25,000 bushels; crib capacity, 75,- 
000 bushels. Good engine, and new boiler. Railway 
track scales, and all necessary machinery. In good 
order. Apply to 

OWNER, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator, situated on the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad, at Van Meter, Iowa, twenty miles west of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Capacity, 25,000 bushels. Twenty-five- 
horse power engine. New corn sheller, and a 34¢-foot 
French burr for making bolted meal and feed. Elevator 
in good repair. Address 

LamorneE Mort, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property, with a thirty-horse 
power engine. A corn sheller, feed burr, grain cleaner, 
dumps. Everything in first-class order: Also stock yard 
with scales, all complete, if desired. Elevator capacity 
25,000 bushels. Located 100 miles west of Chicago on 


. the Chicago & Iowa Railroad. For full particulars ad- 


dress : 
Davip Puiu, Maryland, Ogle Co., Il. 


FOR SALE. 

An 18,000-bushel steam power elevator with dumps 
corn sheller, wheat and corn cleaners, and all the mod- 
ern improvements. Also cribbing for 40,000 bushels of 
ear corn. Situated ina growing town in the center of 
the corn belt of lowa. Very liberal terms; only a small 


- cash payment required; balance anuual payments with- 


out interest. This is a splendid chance to make money 
as the house will pay for itself before payments are due 


Address 
Wo. H. Nrauery, Kirkman, Shelby Co., Iowa. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 

Elevator building, ground and machinery, all ata 
bargain; 140 miles from Chicago, in Illinois. Capacity 
75,000 bushels, and corn cribs for 50,000 bushels. About 
three acres of land. Everything as complete as the 
money could make it, and now in good order. All mod- 
ern machinery. Engine of 20-horse power. Entire 
outfit cost $25,000. Will now be sold at $10,000, which 
is the greatest bargain on the continent. Address 

Agnew & Co., Financial and Land Agents, 154 La 
Salle street, ground floor, Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Crain Commission Gards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO.. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN«COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SEIIPPING 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. RB. R. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND GENERAL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advances made on consignments.. 
1601, 1603 & 1605 Nerth Broadway, and 1600, 1602 & 1604 North Seventh ‘t., 
SBT. LOUIS. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


——RECEIVERS OF—— 


Flour, Grain, Hay and Feed, 


INTo. 21 Old Street, 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


§. P. THOMPSON & CO,, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND SEED 


Commission Merchants 


46 Chamber of Commerce Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Refer by Permission to: Henry James, Esq. Pres. Cit- 
izens National Bank. Enoch Pratt, Eeq., Pres. Nat. Farmers and 
Planters Bank. Alex. H. Stump, Esq. = Pres. Merchants Nat. Bank. 
Robt. T. Baldwin, Esq., Pres. Nat. Mechanics Bank. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


—GENERAL— 


Gommission Merchants, 
12 Exchange Building, 


CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE, M. W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN 


ERAN SAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


Witi1an K. EyERDELL. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN Biock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


E. F. DEL BONDIO, 


Commission Merchant and Dealer in 


Provisions, Grain and Western Produce, 


42, 44, 46 & 48 Poydras Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Consignments solicited, and advances made on Provisions 
and Produce. 


CG. A. WALLACE, 


Broker and Commission in 


Flour, Grain and revisions, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


(> Special Attention given to Wheat and Grain Products. Corres- 
pondence Solicited. 


F.W. COMMONS & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


And SHIPPERS of MILL F-<ED, 
44 and 45 Coamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
o. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
Sey JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO., 

Jhicago. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
‘heat. Correspondence Solicited. 


Henry C. EvERDELL, 


WM. K. EVERDELL & BRO., 


——FLOUR AND GRAIN-—— 


Commission Merchants 
Room No. 224, New York Produce Exchange, 


2d Office Story, Beaver Street Elevator, NEW YORK. 


Joun C. Lege. Txos. H. Borrs. 


JOHN C. LEGG & CO., 
GENERAL 


Commission Merchants 


CRAIN and FLOUR, 
No. '7 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES; 

First National Bank of Baltimore; Ford & Corbin, New Harmony, 
Ind.: C. A Gambrill Mfg Co., of Baltimore; D. Baker & Sons, 
Buckeyestown, Md.:Wm. L. Clark, Esq., President. Union Bank, 
Winchester, Va.; Jacob Vernier,, Archibald, Ohio; Jos. D. Baker, 
Esq., President Montgomery County National Bauk, Rockville, Md 


>) 


H. M, SCIPLE, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Cc. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, /|[, EVERINGHAM & Co. 


517 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. CHICAGO. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
Highest References. 


CHESTER D. WRIGHT. CuHas, PAUL RAY. 


WRIGHT, RAY & CO,, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 3, Metropolitan Block, t 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Options NEGOTIATED AND GUARANTEED AT DULUTH OR 
CHICAGO. 


W. P. ANDREWS & CO. 


FRANK P. Ray. 


Commission and Shipping Merchant 


Room 59 Board of Trade Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Consignments Solicited, and Liberal Advances Made. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


BESTA BETIS ED 186s- 


Commission Merchants, — 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, j 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


BL. ROGERS & CO, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERGHANTS, 


112 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1863. 


Consignments solicited. Liberal advances made. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —1xv—-MILWAUKEE. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. nee for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, echanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
© Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
5 cular and Price 
= List No. 46 


° NILES, OHIO. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING 


| proved and be 


co. 
Suitable for | 
ALL classes of sy ff 
buildings, easi- © 
ly put on. Un- © Bij 
surpassed. Use < Mi 

4 

m 
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the Sykes’ Im- : =_ 


HAWKINS PATENT 
JAN. 17-4882 


happy. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Nesmith Crain Register. 


Patented March 3, 1868, and Oct. 7, 1873. 

Acknowledged by Threshers and Dealers every- 
where to be the best. Every register is warranted 
to give satisfaction. Retail price, without half- 
bushel measure. $12.00. Shipping weight twenty- 
five pounds. Liberal terms and discounts to deal- 
ers. Manufactured only by C. L. NESMAITH, 
(successor to G. W. Nesmith), Washington, 
Ell. Send for circular. 


FOR SALE. 


Allin Perfect Working Order. 


Roller 


One 160 Horse Power Engine,..... $1200 
One 120 a ss Leg 4 850 
One 100°“ i oe 750 
One 80 us “ Cen aoe 700 
Onew 6055s < G 560 
Orie’ 501) a L ar ee carte 550. 
One 40 £ gs Ao rete tae 484 
One 35 fe st A etetey in 428 
One 30...“ a SOS ee bree 384 
One 25 eS xe kab 300 
One 15 a ‘ es anh ip) 228 


Also the largest stock of Boilers in 


America. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. P. GRAVES’ 


Boiler Purger 


Fovr Preserving Iron and Keeping 


Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 

It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, 
by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 

It will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
drinking purposes. Itis easy to use, being in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. : 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. can be saved in tbe cost ot fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues every 
one or two years. 

For particulars, address 


H. P. GRAVES, 
343 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


107 and 109 
North 3d Street, 


THE ECLIPSE 


"A VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 


AND LOCOMOTIVE: AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED $600 NICKELED $800 


DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 


Steam Engines. 


FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 


THE COMMON-SENSE 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
sesses more advantages than any Other known machine; takes less 
power to operate; and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will 
shell more corn, and that too, without splitting the cob; leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass 
through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and 
safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced ; 

works right or left, as may be required, ; : 

The sheller represented herewith is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and builtin a most thorough manner; can 
‘ be adjusted while being op.rated, by means of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever supporting the 
center lift. The case and cylinder areboth made of segments. 
the case staves have a spring 10 hold the bottom close enough 
, to catch any corn which may be on the cob before leaving the 
machine, the spring yielding to a large cob, also being 
close enough for the smaller ones. 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


Aires H. A. HAWKINS, 


ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


Agricultural 


Chain Belting 


DETAGHABLE 


In every Link. Especially 
esiaee con 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


—For HanpLine— 


Grains, Seeds, 
Ear Corn, Malt, 
Cotton Seed, Coal, 
Stone, Clay, 
Paper Pulp, 

Tan Bark, 

Boxes, 


248 Randolph Street, 
CHICACO. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Sapphe A: 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
| MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
achinery. Get prices of 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 


and Noiseless. 


Barrels, Etc. 


Before placing Orders 
send for Circular and 
Price List. Address 


ROLLER 


Chain Belting 
COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


J You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys: 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


ERIE,PA. 


re 
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ELEVATED 


One, Two, Four and Eight Horse Powers, 


STRONC, DURABLE AND CHE 4P. 


Can be set up against the huild{ng with pulley inside. The Tumbling Rod can be extended any distance 
3 through the building to accommodate the location of the piaching to run. 
Out of Snow or dirt, and Safe for Man or Anima 


“ESPECIALLY ADAPTED to Driving GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular and Price List to 


TAYLOR HORSE POWER COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of Machinery for the Farm and Dairy, 


47 WEST WASHINCTON STREET, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


LAT i l i SEPARATOR 
iil aay Should be in ge Elevator in the 


Land, 


| CLEANS @¥POLISHES 


THe GRATIS, 


Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting, 


BETHLEHEM, Pa 
MEsspRs. S. ZiaEnruss & Co.,' Trenton, N.wJ.: 
GENTLEMEN—Yours of the 4th received. In regard to 
B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and: Smut Machine Combined; we have 
used a great many machines, and are using the ©Trim- 


no better Cleaner in the market... We are 80 

well pleased withthe machine that we will have 

no other; we have been using the machine over two 

years, and we recommend it as.the best Grain 

Scouring and Polishing Machine we know 
of. 


Yours respectfully, 
me [Signed] D. 


&. A. LUKENBACH, 
as 


Made Especially for this Trade by 


1026, 1028 & 1030 


THOMPSON ‘% & CAMPBELL, 1026, 1028 & 1930 


(Successors to SRenee: CAMPBELL & CO.) 


SEND FOR CIROUVULAR. 


The Rinehart 


GRAIN SHOVEL MACHINES! 


Patented Sept. 4, 1883, 
These Machines have been in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION during the past two years in Chicago 
and Apia iving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Reasons Why y this is the BEST Grain Shovel Machine on the Market. —The 
first cost of Machine’ is less. The expense for repairs is less. The maintenance of ropes and scoops 
is less ; and the CAPACITY is GREATER than that of any other machine in the country. For 
further é lanation, see illustration and description in the issue of this paper for Oct. 15, 1884. 

Write for BOTTOM PRICES on these Machines, as well as for 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ANY KIND. 
Plans and Specifications Furnished for Storage 
or Transfer Houses °xoncs" 


Novice. 


If you want Elevators or Conveyors for handling Grain, Meal, Malt, Sawdust, Clay or other Ma- 
terials, ask for lowest CASH Prices of the Manufacturer— 


W.D. RINEHART, - = TERRE HAUTE, ne: 


Elevator: Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


D Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 
= (> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


> THE GASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


ha i= 


an 


mer.” and ‘find ita splendid machine, and know of] 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIRCULAR 6 GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Barnett & Burdett 


36 Washington Ave ,S.. 
ROOM 10, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 


For all Territory West of the 
Mississippi. 
More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


(GS™ We Can refer Intending Bui‘ders 
to any and all of them. 


The Most STORAGE forthe 
Least Money, 


q om 
AND THE 


“Bb 

= Handiest to Operate. 
AMERI CAN 
Automatic Scale? Register 


LLL 


I} In 


—F or Use.in—— 


xq. Flour Mills 


= _ 


3 
»%S RRS 
Ws CEN Ca 
nih NVON 
ANG = 
1 Ke. ll 4 J 


Ete. 


EVERY SCALE 
mm WARRANTED. 


Send for 
Circular. 
aa PRINCE 


ZINN % KAYSER, STREET, anew York. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
urin purposes, being strong, “serviceable, and of 
the Bent material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


OVER 260 OF THESE ENGINES ABE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert “trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
ordinary engine. 
We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
— PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 pee cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEAT ie AND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break or get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6 00. Per pair, 310.00. 


Address J. Ha BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 2208. Clark St., Chicago, I. 


il 
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STANDARD 


MACHINES 


_____ FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS——-— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


-THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, jeescsicc rai an tie tarket 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM : 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure tt can- 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is — 
1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


a very easy mnuter. 


Yours truly, 


J. M. DAVIDSON, 


H 
! 


=¢. 


wii 
SS 


= = ———_ 


= 


Separator. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, Box 880, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue! no THF BARNARD & LEAS MFG, C0,, Moline, Ill, 


Victor Corn Sheller. 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer - 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 315, Lincoln, Neb. 


—Tuis Cur ILLUSTRATES OUR—— 


“EVERY FARMER HIS 


my Union Flour and Feed 
RAITT! 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme at; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted, (287 Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical I 
as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General y 
Purposes, combining 
New Features never be- 
=j fore shown in Flour and 
- = = = Feed Mills. 

We are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 


Stover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also Hay 
Loaders, Hay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *9:2°* 


ke~ Write for Circular and Agencies. 


N.A. HALDEMAN c& OO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRON ROOFING AND SIDING! 


Jobbers in Felt and Rubber Roofing, Building Papers, Iron Ore Paint, and Cement. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST (221 Main St., WHEELINC, W.VA 


OWN MILLER COMBINED BOILER AND Co Macon Rs 


Are postive 
for fas- 

\ Leather, 
ubber or Cot- 
ton Bolten, ; 
as- 


The ONLY 
tener tnat will run 
under _tighteners, 
on patent rolls in 
flour mills, and 
Electric Light ma- 
chines. 

EAstER ne AP- 

eae *g9. PLY THAN LAOINGS. 
Pat. aero: Au s 15°82; inp Fa MORE 
? EcoNomIcaL. 
PRICE LIST. 
‘ No.1. For large Drive Belts, per box of 100, $2. 
No.2. For Cofon eget 100, eae 
No.3. For Rubber 66 ois tS 8 00a 
No.4. For single Leather Belts, per box, 1.25 
Combination Punch, with guides and nippers, 1.25 
Reamers for Sti Fasteners out. «sis 5 oe SOTO 

Try Them. They will save you loss of Tom, 

TEMPER and MonEy. Manufactured by 
H. D. EDWARDS & Co., 
Nos. 16, 18 and 20 Woodward Ave., Derrorr, Mic. 

Manufacturers of Oak Leather Belting; Agents 
for J. B. Hoyt & Co., N. Y. Belting and Packin 
Co., Eureka Fire Hose Co., Cotton Belting Mil 
Supplies. 


‘WARREN C. JOHNSO 
NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


OSKALOOSA, 


The boilers are made of No. 1 charcoal wrough’ 
irop. The boiler is fed by an injector pump orin- 
spirator. They stand on a heavy cast square base 
with the engine. The pulley fly wheels to these 
engires are all nicely turned and balanced. The 
valve is a}, lain slide valve and has large openings. 
The disc crank wheel is shrunk on and finished 
afterward, and the piston and rod are balanced in 
the crank, all being finished up substantially and 
in same manner as a large engine. Parties want- 
ing power for running all kinds of work where a 
ohed substantial outfit is wanted, cannot do better 
than to purchase one of these machines. Liberal 
discount for cash, Correspondence solicited. 


The Edward Harrison 


Manufacturers of WATE ISON'S: 
STANDARD GRINDING and 
FLOURING MILLS of all sizes 
and varieties for Steam, Water, Wind, 
Horse & Hand Power. 


£7 close a Sct, stamp for our new 
“g/ 80 page illustrated 
and mentionthis paper, The 


Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


Portable Milis, 
Pulleys, 
Shottlngs Etc. 


SEND FOR 


Iilastrat Treatise 


Transmissions, 
AND OUR 


General Price 


Pattern Lists. 
eee + STERLING, ILL. 


WILLIAMS ORTONGMFG. 6O., ; 


“tse PERFORATED METALS, "25 
For Use : For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 
L levators Grain- 
ty : MANUFAOTORERS OF eens 
zz > REORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KINDS Se 


— CHICAGO. ILL. ta 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers © Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
The purchaser being the judge after 60 or » oe trial 
We guarantee every machine to gi re 


isfaction or no pay. ond 
culars; it will pay ey 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 1/851. 


ee & MARMON CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


Shafting,  Shellers, 
Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
Belting, Engines, 
Scales, Conveyors, 
Wagon Dumps, 


24 Sizes and Styles of 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


Working Bowe furnished for all sizes Grain 
Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for our 
S1, Elevator. Capacity 5,000 bushel, House, 
Engine and Machinery all included. 


SAVAGE & LOVE, 


Manufacturers of Patterns and Special Machinery, 


Grain Elevating Machinery, 


WIRE. ROPE And all Kinds of Elevator Supplies, Pulleys, Shafting, Hang- 
ers, Engines and Boilers, Horse Powers 
and Feed Mills. 


| SAVAGE & LOVE'S PAT. WAGON DUMP, 


Our PATENT WAGON DUMP is the BEST and ONLY Controllable Wagon 
Dump in the market. It is handled with the greatest ease; works smoothly, ‘and 
injures neither wagon or scales. Manufactured solely by 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN CLEANING SAVACE & LOVE, 
MACHINERY. Rockford, III. 


E. B. FREEMIAN, 


CALIFORNIA! ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery, 


d PHORILTA, IL... 
WraL. Ee. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 
417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


eget ota! WWOR EC! 


a a | 


Paper Pulp, 
Cotton Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


Packages, 


ao 
\ = = 7) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Elevator Cups. | BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Ti 
Catalogue |i 
and 
Pri 


= INDIANAL OTIS: me 
NRKS = TURERS 

=== 91EAM ENGINES & aime : 
2, Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock T 
for immediate delivery. 
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The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical «peration within a few years. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Yes Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer, - 68 Metropolitan Block, - Chicago, Ill. 


R.WOODMAN. 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. 
169 HiGHST, - 


7 AS sy 


Boston.Mass. 


~SPEED INDICATOR, 
BADGES. 


SB 
waa [BAGGAGE MASTER. | 
aN 
c 


} 
% ! 


> Best CORN MILL in the World 
for plantation and farm 
purposes. 


BAGGAGE CHECK. 


i; 
2, st 
a 4 
es *, x. 


Ged; = 
i / : Car-sear Press 


From 2 to 10 Horse 
power; Boiler 
wrought iron, 


“WOdl WUSNOIM TI 


9 paIuUeA sluesy 


to 100 Horse Power 
Portables from 6 to 25 H. P. 
< COMMON SENSE 
3 ENGINE CO., 
= Springfield, Ohio. 


NOS OF 
ark! oh MECicg oe EN 
e Pong ot 


cORRESPONDEN 


1d 
PERFORATING STAMPS, 
SOLICITED... 


pe SoS 
SS OFFICE STAMPS &c. 


~ From 6 to 25 H. P- 
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~ KGAINST FIRES. 
ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. ‘NO FREEZING. 
INSTANT ALARM. LOW INSURANCE. 


TSO STEAM USERS. 
I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, or make no charge. My remedy will 
also neutralize the most destructive waters, and prevent 
GROOVING, PITTING, AND WASTING OF 
3 Which causes so many Boiler Explosions. 
A BOOK ON CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF STEAM BOILERS. 
Address GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IRON, 


Ya eT 
Lu 


Jounson 


OT TeeenbA § 


Mi — 


and Durability. 


& F 1Er.p, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strengt 


These machines have no equal. 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAE. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


[Wer can VoucH FOR THE RELIABILITY OF THIS FirM.— Publishers] 


Sa a 
— 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


Address 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884.. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Flexible Grain Spout ! 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


» (@~ With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


19 & 121 §. Adams St., Peoria, Ill, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Grain Spouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


Uf 


Corrugated 


y lron Siding 


Etc. 


J.T. MOULTON. GEO. M. MOULTON. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS : BUILDERS 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


1545 8. Clark St., CHICAGO. 


If you propose to erect a Grain Elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels or upward, anywhere 
in the civilized world, we would be pleased to receive your orders for Plans, Specifications, etc., 
for the work, which we can furnish with accuracy and dispatch. We take CONTRACTS for the 
entire construction of large Elevators from the-ground up, guaranteeing successful performance of 
our work in all its parts. The following is a partial record of our work during the past 30 years: 


Bushels, 


Illinois Central “A,’’ Chicago........+.+. 1,000,000 | Galena, Chicago..............ceeceseeeeeee 750,000 
Illinois Central “B,” Chicago...........+6 1,600,000 ||*Union, Chicago, .....:.-sscece secs cescces 200,000 
Union Nowe Peorlac. so ssccncenssecseecstas 900,000 | Advance “A,”’ East St. Louis.............. 
Arkansas Valley, Kansas City.. 400,000 | Advance “B,”’ East St. Louis.. 54 

New York Central, New York.. 900,000 | East St. Louis, East St. Louis.. 


Union, East St. Louis.......... 
tle, Buffalo): favs.) sep eeceans son 
Central “A.” St; Louie. 0°. scisc caenteenct an 
Lake Su-erior “B,” Duluth.... 

Lake Superior “C,” Duluth... 
Lake Superior “‘D.”’ Duluth.. 
Lake Superior “G,” Duluth... A 
Grand Trunk, Portland i... .ccccgsenwens vs 350,000 


Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore... 
Canton No. 1, Baltimore........ “oe 
Canton No. 3, Baltimore................-. 
Michigan Central “B”’ Detroit.... i. 
Toledo & Wabash No. 5, Toledo.. 
U.I. & BE. Co., “A,” Duluth...... 
U.1. & E. Co., EH,” Duluth....... ee 
Lees COs, “EVD ULUEM eg. veiccsatelecige 1 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
“Ole Amgrican lgyttor and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


i 3 
SSSES252 


Gg 
g3es 


Ad dress MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St.) Chicago. 


ve 
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M. F. SEELEY. J, 8S. SEELEY. E, E. HANKS. Cc. R. DELAMATYR. VWWARRANTED ALM STSDxu. 
SEELEY, SON & 00.|The Champion Pinch Bar 


Fremont, Neb. OR CAR MOVER. 


 |Elevator Builders. 


—tt——t+ 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
pier stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nis 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of A 4 : : 
With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior quality of stee’, which can be reversed 


MACHINERY. when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three are worn off. 


; rice, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Grips, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and Weight, rive. : length, Bfect Aa We A iniittfor tila Bar the Felitseines Advantages, which will 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. recommend it to all practical users: The entire Bar is made of Steel; will work on any style of 
brake or wheel, and between cars, getting its purchase from the rail to the wheel; it will not slip on 

With our experience we can save you on | ice or grease; one man can easily move any loaded car with it. Address 


See tare tna cot Ot ane” | WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill, 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


—Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


Self-Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc, 


(GS Great Saving of Labor and Time. Automatic, and therefore the only reléa- 
I ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT ACENTS WANTED. 


——F ull Prospectus from—— 


C. REUTHER & REISERT, - HENNEF, a. d., SIEG., - GERMANY. 


“PAST ‘be *uer 


—daLlnaLlvd— 


7B BZ 


_ 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


ue =F Everybody is astonished to see the work / =e 
—— : = = : | it does. We challenge competition, for 

| general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
{ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
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WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


=> 


ED, | cine, | Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill. { 


AMLEL,—GRAIN TRADE. 


OWING ANGLE SIEVE 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “‘Champion”’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
Nocorn can pass through this Sheller without be- 

ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
q kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8. Third St. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


... McGrath’s Hornet 


AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 

McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting. 
I 2 = = Pulleys, Hangers an 
— — = —————— es Warehouse Machinery 
= Sa = = —— = ————— of every description. 


Inyaluable to parties handling Grain or Seeds. 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate. Every Elevator 
Man should haye one. Send for new Illustrated 
List “E” and Special Prices for Cash. 


m.J.Deali, 
Manufacturer of 
BOARD OF .RADE INSPECTOR, 


Flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Grain Testers, Ete. 


he . Sj BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COnhpeiiw aD: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, = 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


_ RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Soin 
a5 


BE 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <P 
(a Write for Description and Prices.) 


WM. HALLIDAY, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Dugan’s Patent 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


——— ATTACHABLE TO EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SLATE and Other SLANTING ROOFS. 
| / 
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The above Cuts represent the Standards, with Slate or Shingles attached, complete and ready to receive the 
pipe or bar for a snow guard. The Iron Slate forms one of the course of slates or shingles Screwed to the roof planks, thus 
doing away with the cutting or fitting of the slate and flashing or puttying around the standard, as in the old method. In this 
method your Standard, with the slate attached, is as complete as any other slate placed on the roof. The center cut shows how 
the bars are placed in position. The Iron Slates are placed five feet apart at the eaves, or in any other position on the roof, and’ 
can be made as ornumental as desired, so as to form a balustrade or safety guard, or for supports for signs or other structures 
on pitched roofs, being always perfectly water or snow tight. 

The Slate, with the Standard, is simple in application, being as easily placed on an old as upon a new roof, by simply remoyv- 
ing one of the course of slates or shingles and replacing it with the Iron Slate, which answers for a slate and support at the same 
time. The Standards are made of wrought iron and galvanized. 

PATENT Iron Slate for WOOD or IRON LATA roof, with FLANGE TOP. Ornamental Standards 
according to the designs of Architect made to order at the lowest prices, 

In ordering the Patent Slate and Standard, state the size and thickness required, and give exact angle of the roof. All Slates 
being made to order, and the proprietor being the sole manufacturer, the strength of each can be relied upon. 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, - 218 £. Ninth St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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& CO., 


OHIO, U. BS. A.| 


STILWELL’S PATENT Pier, S50 REWARD 
HITS oe oss \ will be paid for any Grain 
Ii eapaeaal) wo) Han of same size that can 
hi TI clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
ih I MKwEWAnEc. Sced in oneday asour Patent 
i MONARCH Grain and 


Seed Separator and Bag- 
i er, which we offer to the pub- 
A lic at alow price. Send for 
# circular and price list, 
i} which will be mailed Free. 

NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 


i 


a 
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Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR €0’S 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
ders of steam engines, 
by the on!y perfect method, 


Through the Stcam Pip». 


‘’he oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,wh: re it ATOMIZEKS, 
Wh thus becoming a STEAM 
[ill] LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
il cap every part rcached by the 
steam. Saves from 5) to 90 
J percent, in vil and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a yeir. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
if desired. 


We refer to more than 

SG 10,000 firms using th. m. 

Address DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DET..O/T, h ICH. 


OSITION 


New Oxslenns. 
Opening December 1, 1884; Closing May 31, 1885. 


— UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE — 


United States Government. 
$1,300,000, 


Appropriated by the General Government, 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Citizens of New Orleans. 


$200,000, 


Appropriated by Mexico, 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the State of Louisiana. 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the City of New Orleans, 


From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appropriated by Innumerible States, Citiec 
and Foreign Countries, 


Every State and Territory 1n the Union represented, 
and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
Countries of the World. 


The Biggest Exhibit, the Biggest Bullding and the 
Biggest Industrial Event In the 
World’s History. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECRIVED 
COVER MORE SPACE AND A GREATER VARIKTY 


OF SUBJECTS THAN THOSE OF ANY 
EXPOSITION EVER HELD, 


The cheapest rates of travel ever known in 
the annals of transportation secured for the 
people everywhere. 

For information, address 
E. A. BURKE, 
Director General, W. I. &C.C. E., 
New Orveans. La. 


=e “SALEM”@ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


. J. CLARK 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 
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Sole Manuf’rs, 
SALEM, - OHI 


Giant Dustless2 = Separator 


qos We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 


: | 3 fs 
3 —— i 
|) co 2 tors for the follow- 


C4 % oT 7 ing strong reasons: 
an y Int.—it issimple 
inits con-truction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 
2da.— The height 
from the floorto the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence if 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning att 
that is with 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 
3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half thit of 


any other Separator that will do the same 6 work, 
4th.—This machine will clean and seréem better and faster than any other Separator made 
Every Separator GUARANTEED to sive Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


oe ICKE Y & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, wis. 


The King at Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT. 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. — 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


sizes being equal. 


e————™ + Of the Finest English ORUCIBLE 
ae) STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


g ¥ FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSION! RUBBER PACKED WHEELS ! 


- Stack and Binder Covers, Oiled Clothing, Etc. 
210 to 2168S. Water St., Chicago, III. 


CIRCULARS and any INFORMATION Sent on Application. 


-BOOKWALTER ENGINES, 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, 

we Horse and 8 4, Horse Power. Safe, 

Bas le and Durabl CF, Over 8,000 in suc- 
eeesta ul operation. 


New Style 10H, P. Horizontal Engine. 


m Center Crank Engine, All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler.. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely fini shed. Illus-. 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & co., ‘ 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO... ™ 
Eastern Office: ng eeu d St., New. sige 


HORSE AND WAGON RAIN-PROOF COVERS, | 


ELAST 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 


"AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


HILL GRAIN-SCALE COMP'Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any SpPouTEeD MATERIAL IN 
Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 


Rice Mills, Starch Factories, ete. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


St. Louis, 
Montreal. 
Send for Tllustrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


Pee 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 
i CORRUGATED 
This cut shows our method of fistoning Corrugated 


iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


For Roofing 
Rot) Guat ee ao Loose Oo CoO. 


And Siding, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H. W. Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


g2”7 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 
Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 


Iron or Tin for all urposes. Protected both in body and surface. (28~Circulars, 
rice Lists, and Samples mailed at request. 
OANTON, - ™ - - = - OHIO. 


THE PACKER PORTABLE UPRICHT 


f_ wo a 
; 2 gt 
S uz 
§ HORSE-POWER 2 35 
- ° 
3 WITH TUMBLING-ROD OVERHEAD. £2 48 
~ For running Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Cider ee ze ia 
= Mills, Wood Saws, Elevators, etc. 30 x3 
% Bes UE Ne 8 oa 
z o 
% © 
w ato \\ Doesn’t have to be fastened to a building or other support, N <2 
fi Splendid for Grain Warehouses. 2 2 
9 ’ The Best in the Market. /# , 
Z 
we 
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Manufactured by DAVID BRADLEY MFC. co. 


(Successors to FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO, ) 
63 North Desplaines Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


IC GEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of sek 
Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Brick, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate: 

f Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
ji) in this Cement will never leak or become loosened, 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and siesta fine 
with iron metallic, The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
Dries quickly, with solid skin a India Rubber. 

= Read ay for Us 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


‘16th Street, East River, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


a= Weather. 


(> In writing please mention this paper. 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Blevators, or material 
) furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices. 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


="abs0.” SINKER, DAVIS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


a 


Capital, 
$200,000 


“be 


Py Lee hoe ecg OF ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 
JAS*// SINKER, DAVIS & CO. eat ee ; 
ISS ive Po ty found i our Engine 
en | LI Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 

/sF | t \ 1. Absolutely balanced valve. 

=) ; l 2. Closest economy of Fuel. 

ji; ¢ | 3. Most reliable and effectual in 

4 j its work. ; 

\3\ 4. Simplicity of construction and 
es great durability, requiring less at- 
QF >. sas ; tention by reason of few adjust- 

\, Indianapolis; Ind. ments. 


TTS) ea OUVT 
Ph a 


5. Reasonable Price. 
PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SINKER, DAVIS & C0, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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/ 
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Sand Steel Boil 


WD EWART. Pres? 
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FL-PERRCE. 


t 


‘Full particulars how to repair oid 
Toofs, save re-shingling, preventdecay. 


FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 324 c. foot. 


Anybody can apply on flat or steep sur- 
fuce. Save time and money: write for esti- 
Inate and Book circular. Agents wanted. - 

'. Correspondence invited, 


BEN, Ge IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO., 
N. Y., Indianapolis, and 127 Churoh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROOFING 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER 
: Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Risers e 
ALLOWS NO SLAP to our machine, w : ROVEMENT , 


‘Mention Amprican ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo 
ered free. If desired, 20 days’ trial allowed. Send for r 
and prices. Address ; ger BAECs 
=, CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


E.ATURNER Secyé Treas. 
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BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK. No 81 JOHN 
ST. LOUIS. N® 921 No.2 


ST. 
ast. 


SPIRAL CONVEYORS! 


Patented April 17th, 1883.: 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING.PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights ‘are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


@AT.D EEE. Gy ‘33. 

COUPLING.—Onr Conpling has points of advantage 
Over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. ‘The collar 
into which the Coupling fits is made. of steel, and has, on 
its inner side, a feather, ‘‘A,’? which fits into the slot “B,” 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. 


Ty 
i 


| 
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Loni 
DRIVING ENDS. 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. ' 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, ‘‘Power”’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt’ Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. si 


Hi 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC CO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St, CHICAGO. 


‘Elevators, Warehouse 
‘Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for ‘ 
‘Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. i 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at 


: : 


Fes 


PERFORATED SHEET METAL 


For all Kinds of » 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINER 
Flour alii Mice MELLG. ‘Cotton and Linseed Oil Mi 
olling Sens Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, 


mut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to” 
short no 


7 


: Samples and Prices on Application. ; ‘ 
THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
5 Nos. 43-to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAL 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Ree 


